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Vi. INTRODUCTION. 


that, for many reasons, it was more convenient to have 
the letter-press thus divided, rather than in one continuous 
whole. 

I have also added an index, which I trust may prove 
useful. 

It now only remains to add one or two notes that 
may be of some interest to those who read the following 

ages. 
is The original photographs were taken on _ thick 
celluloid films of half-plate size (64 by 4} inch), and the 
illustrations have been made from these by the half-tone 
process; as will be seen, they are somewhat reduced, 
being 54 by 3g inch. The photograph forming the frontis- 
piece has been similarly reproduced in photogravure. 

For the two illustrations of the Schway Dagén 
Pagoda, facing pp. 45 and 47, my father was indebted 
to Mr. Collingwood who lent him, I believe, his original 
negatives; from these my father made lantern slides, and 
it is from these latter that the plates in this volume have 
been made. The picture called “Preparing for Initia- 
tion” facing p. 89, and that entitled “ A Roadside Shrine ”’ 
facing p.65, are from photographs by Mr. Edward Sage. 

The wealth of illustrations has made it most difficult 
—in fact impossible—to place them all appropriately with 
relation to the text, although I have done so as far as 
possible. Those really belonging to the chapter on 
“Toungoo” and to that on “Monks and Monasteries” 
were too numerous to permit of their all being inserted 
therein. I have therefore transferred some—consisting in 
part of pictures of tropical vegetation, and therefore not 
altogether inappropriate—to the chapter on “Ceylon” ; 
others depicting Chinthays, etc., to that on ‘“ Burmese 
Superstitions ” ; and finally certain plates of Pagodas to 
the chapter on “ Buddhism.” 
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Even then, the crowding in some parts of the book is 
marked, but I have thought it better to insert the illustra- 
tions, as far as it could be done, with some relation to the 
text, rather than to distribute them equally throughout 
the book without any special connexion with the letter- 
press. 

Anyone who cares to study my father’s intentions, as 
to the relation of his pictures to the descriptive matter, 
can do so by referring to the list of plates, where a reference 
to the pages he considered were illustrated by the various 
photographs is given. 

I may here mention that there were no photographs 
available for the chapter on Ceylon, the whole of those 
taken by my father being spoilt, through a mishap. 

I have been at some pains to verify, and give exact 
references for all quotations in the original manuscript, 
and I trust I have succeeded, in all cases, in acknowledging 
my father’s indebtedness to the authors he has quoted 
from; if I have not done so it has been due to the great 
difficulty of such verification, owing to the considerable 
number of works he consulted. 

I have to thank Dr. Nisbet for his kind permission to 
include the maps given in this volume; one being taken 
from the large map of Burma in his work—but simplified 
by the omission of all but the principal names; the other 
—a sketch map of the railways of Burma—being copied 
from the one in his book. 

My father has pointed out—in respect of the words 
“Poéngyi ” and “ Rahan ” (see p. 89)—the fact that various 
authors adopt different methods of spelling these words, 
and anyone who reads the books mentioned in his Pre- 
liminary Note, will discover that this difficulty arises with 
many Burmese words. I have followed the original 
spelling of the manuscript, but it is perhaps advisable to 
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point out that he uses the unusual form Schway, in respect 
of the word Schway Dagén—the great Golden Pagoda at 
Rangoon—although I cannot trace from what source he 
derived this particular spelling, the usual transliteration 
being either Shway, or Shwe, There is one other 
discrepancy it may be well to indicate here; on p. 123 
the distance from Toungoo to Mandalay is given as 232 
miles, whereas on pp. 125 and 176—quoting from Nisbet’s 
work—it is specified as 220 miles. I have been unable to 
find out how this difference has arisen. 

Mr. W. Midgley, A.R.C.A., has designed the cover for 
this volume, after a careful study of certain of my father’s 
pictures—notably the one facing p. 141, which represents 
a portion of the carving at one of the Mandalay Kyaungs— 
and also of photographs, kindly made for the purpose 
by Mr. Sage, of some fine Burmese wood carvings in his 
possession. 

Finally, I have to thank Dr. Russell for making the 
type-written copy from which this book has been printed ; 
Mr. James Bertram Webb, of the Midland Counties Herald 
Press, for his valuable assistance in the preparation of both 
letter-press and illustrations ; and last, but by no means 
least, my wife for reading through the proof sheets, and 
for help given in many directions in seeing this volume 
through the press. 

All who read it will realize the time and labour 
involved in its writing, and those who knew and loved 
my father will value it the more for the affection which 
prompted him to dedicate it—to use his own touching 
words—to those whose love had been the sunshine of his 
life. 


W. Leonarp WILLS. 
May 17th, 1905. 


ix. 
AUTHOR’S PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that the following 
pages are simply a record of our experiences during our 
short visit to the sunny land of Burma. 

They deal but with a few of the characteristic phases 
of life among its bright and cheerful people, with a very 
small minority of their customs and occupations. 

To do more would have required a degree of 
familiarity with the country to which I have no preten- 
sion, and an amount of space far beyond that to which 
these pages extend. 

To those of my family whose interest they may 
stimulate sufficiently to make them desire a larger know- 
ledge, I would commend the following works :— 


_“ Picturesque Burma, Past and Present.’’ Mrs. Ernest Hart, 1897. 
(Beautifully illustrated). 


“The Soul of a People.” H. Fielding, 1898. 


“ Burma.” Max and Bertha Ferrars, 1900. (Also well and profusely 
illustrated). 


“Burma under British rule—and before.” John Nisbet, D.Cc., 
tgor. (An exhaustive work, dealing with every phase of 
Burmese life and character, and with the past history and present 
prospects of the country). 

“A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States.” Holt S. 
Hallett, 1890 


“Buddhism in its connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and 


in its contrast with Christianity.’’ Sir Monier Monier-Williams, 
Second Edition, 1890. 


To the above may be added : 


“The Silken East, a record of life and travel in Burma.” By V. C. 
Scott O’Connor, 1904. In two volumes, published by Hutchinson 
and Co., London. Four hundred illustrations, twenty of which 
are coloured plates, form a striking feature of this interesting and 
beautiful book. w. L. w. 
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NOTE. 


In the original manuscript the photographs corresponding to the 
various pages of letter-press were indicated by marginal numbers. It has 
been found impossible to insert the illustrations in the printed book in 
accordance with this arrangement, for two reasons; first, because 
frequently a considerable number of photographs are noted as illustrative 
of the descriptive matter contained on a single page, and secondly, 
because the same photograph not infrequently illustrates passages 
occurring on two or more pages in different parts of the book. 

In the list of plates, the numbers within brackets, following the titles, 
afford a reference to the exact pages my father considered were illustrated 
by each photograph. In three instances the original numbers are 
mentioned in the text, viz. : 

No. 33-—'' Preparing for Initiation,’ mentioned in the footnote on 

page 89; this plate faces page 89. 
No. 45.—" Pagodas at Toungoo,” mentioned on page 94 (footnote), 
faces page 95. 
No. 84.— Moulding Pottery,” referred to on page 77 (footnote), is 
the lower plate on page 83. 
W. L. W. 
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In the following list of illustrations the numbers in brackets, following the 
tlle of each plate, indicate the page or pages to which suck plate corresponds, in 
accordance with the marginal numbers of the original manuscript. 
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SUNNY DAYS IN BURMA. 


CHAPTER I. 
NAPLES TO COLOMBO. 


T seems strange that at this present date, November 

| 11th, 1901, I should begin to re-write a record of a 

journey undertaken so long ago as the year of Grace 
1889, nor does it appear to me that I am able to say much 
on the subject of that far-off land, which my wife and I 
then visited, which is worth putting upon paper or which 
has not been already said far better than I am likely to do. 
Yet I am constrained to make the attempt by a reason 
which is as cogent as it is simple; it is enough for me that 
some of those who are dearest to me have expressed a 
strong desire that I should do so. 

I therefore gladly comply with their request, but as 
it is possible that hereafter not only my children, but even 
the youngest of my grandchildren, may care to glance at 
my simple narrative, I will, for their benefit, recall the 
circumstances under which our journey to Burma was 
undertaken. It came about in this wise. A good many 
years ago, he whom some of us familiarly call Sage and 
our youngest generation know as Uncle Edward, came 
home from that distant country and carried back with him 
as his wife her whom our grandchildren know as Auntie 
Lily—our one surviving daughter, our little ewe-lamb. 

We heard much of their life in their new Eastern 
home and of its new surroundings and experiences, for 
they were good to us and a week seldom passed without 
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their sending us tidings of their doings; but after some 
years had slipped away a great yearning to see them once 
more face to face began to possess our hearts. I shall in 
my journal call her “Mater” who has been to me the 
sweetest, truest and bravest of wives, whom our children 
call by that dear name and whom our children’s children 
know as their “ Grannie.” 

So it came to pass that as Mater and I had been 
speaking one day of this great longing, she reminded me 
of the old saying about Mahomet and the mountain, and 
upon my asking her if she really meant to suggest that we 
might take wings to ourselves, the wings of swift ships, 
and fly to the Far East to see our dear ones who were there, 
her ready answer was, “I will go if you will.” So there- 
upon the thing was settled once for all, and we took berths 
in the P. and O. Company’s ship “ Chusan,” sailing for 
Calcutta on October 16th and due to call at Naples some 
ten days later. 

We left home on the 12th of that month and travelled 
leisurely down to that port, lingering on our way at the 
old French town of Laon in order to see its fine Cathedral, 
which we had often noticed in passing that way, and again 
at Lucerne, Lugano, Tlorence and Rome, arriving at 
Naples on October 25th. Next day our ship came in and 
we went aboard in the afternoon in the P. and O. Co.'s 
steam launch. 

We sailed at 6 p.m. and after dinner stood long on the 
bridge watching the innumerable lights of the big city 
gradually dwindling away and disappearing, and then the 
brilliant star of the great lighthouse at Anacapri first 
coming into view and then fading away in the distance. 

We had on this vessel a most genial and accommo- 
dating skipper, an old servant of the Company, by name 
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Captain Thompson, who allowed his passengers the quite 
unusual privilege of going up on to the forward bridge 
when their presence there did not interfere with the view of 
the officers on duty on the after one. Consequently, when 
we were once fairly out at sea and the ship was running on 
a set course we were always able to avail ourselves of this 
delightful point of vantage and thence to watch the rising 
or setting sun and the swift transition from intense light 
to tropical night, when the stars seemed to hang out of a 
dome of ebony or the moon shone with an effulgence such 
as one never sees even in the clearest winter night in our 
Northern latitudes. 

This was indeed a rare privilege, for in most ships the 
passenger who should venture two steps upon the ladder 
which gives access to either of the bridges would be apt to 
receive an unceremonious warning not to commit so grave 
an offence against discipline lest he should incur all sorts of 
nameless but terrible penalties. A very few of our fellow- 
passengers used to avail themselves of it and with us to 
watch in silent wonder the glorious pictures which were 
unfolded before us night after night, but on board ship as 
elsewhere the “no eyes” are in a vast majority and to them 
the wonders of Nature are as sealed books, whether at 
home or abroad, on sea or on land. 

That night we went to our bunks in the full hope that 
this was the beginning of a calm and pleasant fortnight’s 
voyage. But “l’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 

Next morning (October 27th) we passed the Island of 
Stromboli and at first saw its little cloud of fumes drifting 
lazily away, but every ten or twelve minutes there was a 
stronger puff of smoke, betokening the rhythmical ejection 
of a volley of stones and hot ashes—like shots from the 
ancient bell-mouthed blunderbuss of my youth—which then 
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fall on the slopes of the mountain. There is a small town 
at its foot, but the matter cast up by the volcano never 
reaches so far. 

By the bye, the blunderbuss, which hung in the home of 
my boyhood, is a fearsome weapon unknown to my grand- 
children unless they have seen a specimen in some museum 
alongside of crossbows, arquebuses, and other ancient 
implements of war. It had a barrel about 18 inches long 
and 1% inch in diameter, and ended in a sort of spout, like 
the mouth of a cornet or French horn, the effect of which 
was to spread the shots well around as they left the barrel. 
The weapon was first fed with about an ounce of gun- 
powder, on the top of which was rammed half of an old 
newspaper ; then came a layer of shots and on the top of 
all the other half of the newspaper. A pinch of powder 
in the pan completed the preparations for action and the 
courageous owner then shut his eyes and pulled hard at the 
trigger. If all went well there was a spark from the flint, 
the operator staggered backwards or fell on his back, and 
if the mark were not more than 5 or 6 yards away nor less 
than a yard across it, several shots generally struck it, the 
remainder being distributed impartially about the neigh- 
bourhood. Hence blunderbuss practice was generally 
conducted in as remote and secluded a spot as possible. 

But this is a long digression, though perhaps not 
altogether without interest to a generation to whom this 
archaic firearm is as unknown as semaphore signals, stage 
coaches, fivepenny postage, watchmen with their rattles, 
and divers other things which I can just remember. 

To revert to our travels. In another direction a tall 
column of vapour rose upon the horizon and spread out ina 
long line like a narrow flag against the sky, showing where 
the island of Vulcano, one of the Lipari group, rose just 
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above the level of the sea. Soon we began to see land on 
either hand and were running into the beautiful Straits of 
Messina. Low hills with patches of cultivation on their 
sides appeared to right and left ; here and there some small 
town with clusters of white villas, churches and lines of 
streets gave life to the scene. Shortly before we cleared 
the Straits we got a glimpse of the mighty mass of Etna 
towering above the mists which floated about its middle 
zone, but the haze prevented us from seeing the snow with 
which it is crowned, and this, together with the extremely 
gentle slope of its base, made it difficult to realise its 
enormous bulk or its great height ; nor could we discern 
any smoke or steam issuing from the crater. 

When we got into open water again it was still fairly 
smooth, and we went to rest fully hoping to enjoy another 
night of undisturbed slumber. Alas! before long there 
was an ominous tap at the door, and a man’s voice 
pronounced the fatal words, “ All ports to be closed,” and 
accordingly ours was shut and screwed tightly up. Soon 
our ship began to perform gymnastics, and the swirl of the 
waves as she dipped and rolled, and the lashing of big 
waves against her sides proclaimed the necessity for this 
precaution. 

The next four days and nights were a time of such 
misery that I would fain forget them. The ship pitched and 
rolled incessantly on the short Mediterranean waves like a 
chip in a boiling pot, all ports being closely shut, the 
atmosphere was suffocating, and poor little Mater suffered 
sadly. On the last day of the storm I was obliged to call 
in the doctor, who prescribed strong chicken broth with as 
much pepper as the patient could endure, and as it proved 
to be quite magical in its effects both then and on some 
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subsequent occasions, I record the fact for the benefit of my 
family, in case any of them should suffer similarly. 

At last on the afternoon of October 31st we ran into 
smooth water at Port Said, where everyone began to 
revive. It is a wretched looking place, consisting chiefly of 
one straight street facing the entrance to the Suez Canal. 
This contains a hotel of particularly uninviting aspect, the 
offices of the P. and O.S.S. Co. and of the Messageries 
Maritimes, together with many shops and stores. The 
wonder is perhaps, rather that Port Said is as important a 
place as it is, than that it is not more imposing, when it is 
remembered that, until the Canal was constructed, the site 
was an arid sun-parched sand-bank and that the town owes 
its very existence solely to the traffic through that 
waterway. 

The shores swarmed with Arabs in long white and 
blue robes and red turbans. Donkey boys noisily 
proclaimed the admirable qualities of their several animals 
to passing travellers, and the moment your foot touched 
the land you were beset by a clamouring crowd of guides 
and touts each eager to show you the wonders of the 
place. 

Scores of boats paddled round the ship, some plying 
between it and the shore, others containing men and 
youths stripped save for a pair of drawers apiece, ready 
to dive after any small coin which might be thrown over- 
board and filling the air with their cries of “ ’ave-a-dive, 
’ave-a-dive, no penny, ’alf-a-franc, sixpence, ’ave-a-dive, 
’ave-a-dive.” The steamer was soon boarded, too, by a 
crowd of vendors of cloths, fans, fruit, corals and other 
wares, and by the ubiquitous Eastern conjuror who is 
always in evidence the moment a ship comes to anchor. 
His properties generally consist of live rabbits, lizards, 
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scorpions and snakes, in addition to the small objects 
common to all professors of legerdemain. This fellow did 
a number of tricks very skilfully, mending a scarf which a 
lady had cut in two a moment before and to the ends of 
which he had set fire, drawing eggs out of the rabbits’ toes, 
placing them in his own eyes and behind his ears, and with 
a wave of the hand causing them to vanish into thin air 
and so on, filling up the intervals with amusing patter. 
“ Now, rabbit, wait a bit by and by”’; “ now Mrs. Langtree, 
you holdee fast you give me three shillings, you findee 
under here’; “you, you, you, yes Messee Langtree, you, 
you,” and such like ejaculations, amusing enough to the 
“Griffin” who is receiving his first introduction to the 
ways of the East and disposed to extract all the amuse- 
ment he can from his new surroundings, but “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable” to those to whom such things are as a 
thrice-told tale. We, belonging to the “ Griffin” family, 
managed to find in them much amusement and a welcome 
contrast to the miseries from which we had just escaped. 

As we entered the port we saw the “ Britannia,” one 
of the largest P. and O. boats, at anchor; also the 
“ Alberta”’ which had brought the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Albert Victor from Greece. Immediately behind us 
followed the “Oceana” and a fine Egyptian gunboat 
which fired a royal salute, while much bunting fluttered 
aloft and all yards were manned ; all of which made quite 
a gay scene in the brilliant sunshine. 

Before leaving we coaled ; it is a curious sight to see 
the steady stream of lithe black figures, basket-laden, 
moving in a swift unceasing stream from the barges to the 
deck and down again. This unpleasant operation being 
finished, we steamed into the Canal which is certainly well 
worth seeing once. For a considerable distance it runs 
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through and almost on a level with a weary waste of 
sandy desert, the only relief to the monotony of the scene 
being an occasional settlement of miserable Arab huts, 
whose owners are lying or standing about in the burning 
sun with their camels tethered beside them, or a little 
string of these beasts gliding along, with outstretched 
necks, over the interminable sands. 

At longer intervals one passes little clusters of red- 
tiled, broad-eaved wooden sheds with tiny landing stages in 
front and rows of red buoys ready to replace any which 
may be damaged, and here and there a boat or two, the 
three landward sides of the little establishment enclosed by 
high palings, and the space within planted with palms 
and tamarisks. These are the stations of the officials who 
have charge of the several sections of the Canal and of its 
works. After awhile the character of the banks changes, 
for they rise 40 or 50 feet on either side. At night the 
scene becomes singularly weird and impressive. An 
electric searchlight hangs from the bows of the ship and, 
as its brilliant beam strikes in succession the innumerable 
buoys which mark out the navigable channel, each glows 
like a bead of molten silver, while the banks seem to 
be transformed into walls of whitest marble. The speed 
of the vessel is so much reduced that no perceptible sound 
issues from her screw and, as she glides along in profound 
silence, the gorgeous moonlight casts sharp shadows of 
mast and spar and cordage upon the banks. Indeed, the 
whole scene is truly fascinating from its intrinsic beauty as 
well as from its novelty. 

About midnight we reached Lake Timseh, where the 
anchorage was girdled round with electric signal-lights, 
red, blue, green and white. Here were lying the 
“ Agamemnon” and other big ships, these too, ablaze 
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with electric lights, and far and near every one was reflected 
in long waving lines in the scarcely ruffled water. 

Next morning we awoke to find ourselves again 
between low banks, beyond which the desert was only 
broken by a single green line fading away in the distance 
and marking the course of the Sweet-Water canal which 
supplies Cairo. Far and near everything shimmered in an 
intense, furnace-like, yellow haze. 

At 10 a.m. we anchored off Suez, which lies in a 
straggling line on a long spit of sand some two miles 
away. Nearer at hand asmaller settlement is formed by 
the offices of the Canal and of the Cairo Railway. Here 
the P. and O. Co.’s agent came aboard, boats brought 
supplies of fruit, fowls and stores of various sorts; some 
passengers left and were transferred to the “ Britannia” for 
Bombay ; and on deck there was a replica of the scene we 
had witnessed at Port Said. 

The “ Chusan” left at noon, and for the rest of the 
day our course was generally within sight of either coast of 
the Red Sea. Next morning (November 2nd) we were out 
of sight of land, nor did we see it again until we reached 
the narrower water towards the Straits of Perim, which 
we passed at 2 p.m. on November 5th, except occasionally 
when one of the almost countless coral islands which are 
just visible at low water appeared like a spot on the 
surface of the sea. To see a ship’s chart of the lower end 
of the Red Sea thickly dotted over with little circles, each 
indicating a reef rising up from deep water just to the 
general level of the water and often invisible at high tide, 
is to realise the unsuspected dangers through which a 
great ship with its freight of living souls is piloted by the 
skill and vigilance of its officers. 
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And now we were right glad to be out in the open 
Indian Ocean with its fresher air. One scarcely realises, 
when looking at a map, that the Red Sea is 1,300 miles 
long, a five days’ run at ordinary speed. All the way down 
the temperature under double awnings had stood at from 
80° to 85° and the same in our cabin, though this was on 
the port side of the ship which is the cooler on the East- 
ward journey. Fortunately we had light head-winds most 
of the way, but they felt like the breath of an oven to us 
who had had small apprenticeship to heat at home. 
Indeed on some days even old travellers seemed overcome 
with lassitude and no attempts at amusement were made 
until the cool of the evening. Then our ship’s sides were 
hung with flags and bunting and extra electric lights were 
rigged up on deck. Music was supplied by a piano which 
stands on the quarter-deck and seems unaffected by 
exposure to the air by day and night. Amateur concerts 
were organised, varied by an occasional fancy dress ball, at 
which the male mind was bewildered by the variety of 
costumes elaborated by the ingenuity of the superior sex 
out of scanty materials. 

We reached Aden at 11 p.m. on November 6th, coaled, 
and left again at 5 a.m. next morning. Every port being 
closed to exclude the dust, it was impossible to go below, 
so we settled down in our deck chairs as far aft as possible 
and slept soundly till ports were re-opened at 3 a.m. 
About a dozen of the passengers went ashore and regaled 
themselves on oysters, apparently with disastrous and 
unexpected results, as their appearance next day was as of 
those who had eaten not wisely but too well. After 
leaving Aden we sighted no land until the forenoon of 
November 8th, when we passed North of the long stretch 
of hills, somewhat reminding one of those of Skye, which 
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are the home of the Socotra Aloe. Thence the ship’s 
course is a bee-line to Colombo, and no land is seen until 
the lovely palm-fringed coast of Ceylon looms out of the 
heat-haze. 

The early mornings and the evenings in these tropical 
latitudes are as enjoyable as they are of unsurpassable 
beauty. No description could convey an adequate idea of 
the brilliance and variety of colour on the sea and in the 
sky, which delight the eye at these times, and most of all 
just before the gorgeous sunsets, and it is sad to think that 
in a few months’ time there remains in one’s mind nothing 
more definite than a hazy memory of all-pervading glory 
and loveliness. Then, beyond the fiery blaze of the 
rising or setting sun there is a wonderful gradation of 
tender colours, a deep purplish gray which forms a setting 
for masses of cumulus clouds along the horizon melting by 
the softest gradation into soft dove colour, this into 
primrose and tender green, pink and blue, all blending and 
merging one into the other with such exquisite delicacy 
that nothing seems at all comparable to them, unless it be 
the pearly tints on the inside of some sea shell. 

The nights, too, are lovely beyond description and 
after the heat of the day their coolness is grateful beyond 
measure. When the moon shines it is with a brilliance 
unknown in our Northern latitudes, and she casts a long 
band of dancing light, suggestive of molten silver, from 
the horizon to the ship. And when the night is dark the 
stars stand out like myriad points of electric light against 
a sky as black as ebony. There are, of course, many 
constellations new to us, while familiar friends are turned 
upside down and present an aspect at first quite startling 
from its strangeness. 
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On such a night it is well to go up to the forecastle 
and to stand beside the watchman in the very bows of the 
vessel, and from this point of vantage to look down to 
where, 30 feet below, the ship is cleaving the black waves 
and casting them off to either side in a little fountain of 
white spray, and then to peer out into the great watery 
waste around, on which, though so big by the standard of 
man’s work and bearing over boundless leagues of ocean 
so precious a freight of human life, she is but the tiniest 
speck, and then again to gaze up to the jet black, star- 
spangled heavens. Not a sound breaks the absolute 
stillness except the rhythmical throb of the engines, the 
unceasing swirl of the water against the sides of the 
vessel, the occasional tinkle of the ship’s bells and the 
voice of the look-out man as he sings out every half-hour, 
“ All’s well and lights burning brightly.” The whole 
scene is indescribably solemn and impressive. 

I asked Captain Thompson why the watch repeated 
these words periodically, and he gave me this answer :— 
“Thank God, I have never been in a collision, but when 
one occurs the first question always is whether the ship’s 
lights were in order, and here would be the proof that they 
were.” One is reminded that sudden emergencies are 
possible by seeing that every evening each boat which 
swings at the davits is provided with a lighted lantern, a 
keg of water and a supply of biscuits; and again at 
intervals by the sudden call to fire-drill, so that every man 
may know his place at the pumps and take it instantly 
if necessary. It is impossible to imagine a much more 
onerous responsibility than that of the Captain of a large 
ocean-going steamer, and I am disposed on the whole to 
think that those who go down to the sea in ships not only 
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see great wonders but encounter a good many more risks 
than they realise. 

On the morning of November roth we had a heavy 
tropical shower, the first rain since we left Naples. As it 
passed it left a refreshing coolness, to be followed 
immediately by a vaporous heat. The sea fell to so dead 
a calm that big masses of cloud on the horizon were 
reflected in bands of light from the water; the troughs of 
the little waves which curled over from our bows were of 
even a deeper blue than the sky above, a kind of concen- 
trated blue with a trace of slate-colour superadded. This 
reminds me of a phenomenon which we constantly observed 
in the Indian Ocean. From the bridge we saw a perfect 
belt of white cumulus clouds forming a complete ring 
rising some 20 degrees above the horizon, and for the 
whole day this remained, while not a speck of cloud broke 
the rest of the azure vault above us. We were making 13 
or 14 knots an hour, yet we never reached the belt of cloud 
in front of us, nor did we leave that which was in our rear 
behind us. What is the explanation of this? I asked 
Captain Thompson, and his answer was that he had never 
noticed it. I enquired from another of the officers, and 
received the same reply. 

How strange it seems that men who have sailed these 
seas for years should “ never have noticed” facts which 
obtruded themselves upon our observation every day. 

I do not remember reading in any book a single word 
as to the resemblance of the open sea to a perfectly 
circular blue table with the vessel as a tiny speck in the 
exact centre of it, yet it seems to me one which cannot fail 
to strike anyone who for the first time finds himself right 
out of sight of land, nor does familiarity with it blunt my 
sense of wonder at the beauty of the scene, the absolutely 
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perfect circle of deep blue arched over by an equally 
perfect hemisphere of azure, every time that I look upon it. 

The rest of our voyage to Colombo was on an even 
keel, with ports open and the moderate temperature of 
about 80° in the cabins, and there was the daily round of 
meals, sports, amateur theatricals and so forth. Every 
night Mater and I used to stand long on the platform 
which projects over the top of the ship’s ladder and look 
long up to the glorious sky and down into the sea, through 
which streamed along a perpetual illuminated procession 
of strange creatures, huge cuttle-fish and octopi whose filmy 
pulsating bodies and tentacles were lit up with soft 
phosphorescent light, while our wake was marked out in 
pale fire by myriads of little lamp-bearing animals stirred 
into activity by the passing of our vessel. 
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We arrived at Colombo at 10.30 a.m. on November 
12th, two hours before our expected time. A low shore 
fringed with tall cocoa-palms, a long row of low buildings, 
the “ Rome” with her Blue Peter flying, waiting to take 
on our China and Straits passengers, many smaller craft 
lying at anchor, native boats and catamarans gliding to 
and fro; these were what we saw as we entered the 
harbour. The manager of the Grand Oriental Hotel and 
his “ Peon” took us off at once in a boat, our luggage 
following later. After being so long “cribbed, cabined, 
and confined,” it was refreshing to get a good airy bed- 
room with outside “louvres” instead of sashes, yet we felt 
sorry to part from many pleasant companions whose 
acquaintance we had made on board the good ship 
“ Chusan.” 

It was a novel experience to be waited upon by Indian 
servants in loose white trousers, white jackets and red and 
white turbans, well trained to move silently to and fro in 
bare feet, and to watch the mingling of nationalities in 
the crowd which hung about the corridors outside; 
Mahomedan dealers in lace and silk scarves, jewelry and 
stones, silver ornaments, &c., wearing silk skull-caps 
worked in delicate patterns resembling finely plaited 
straw ; Cingalese distinguished by their jet-black hair tied 
up in knots behind their heads and confined in front by 
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large semi-circular combs; Tamils with black hair too, 
but hanging loose round the head, some in white or 
bright-coloured clothes, others of the Coolie class, clad in 
little beyond a waistcloth, all bare-footed, with faces darker 
than any mahogany and showing shapely bronze-coloured 
limbs. 

I drove to the Madras Bank to obtain a supply of 
Rupees, in a Jinriksha drawn by a Tamil boy whose glossy 
muscles shone as he ran like a well-burnished copper 
vessel, and whose movements were as supple and graceful 
as those of acat. This is an inexpensive mode of locomo- 
tion; my fare for about a mile and back and for waiting 
20 minutes was about four pence. 

After tiffin we sat quietly till 4 o'clock, for the 
heat of Colombo is great, and then after buying Sola 
topees and other little necessaries, we drove along the 
shore, upon which the waves were scarcely breaking, and 
under a cloudless sky to the far-famed Lake and 
Cinnamon Gardens. For the first time we saw the real 
wealth of tropical vegetation and revelled in it with the 
delight of unsophisticated “Griffins.” On every hand 
were palms of various species, bananas, bushes of 
Hibiscus, gorgeous with many-hued flowers, Bougainvilleas 
and a score of blossoming shrubs as yet unfamiliar to us; 
while the air was almost oppressive with the rich scent of 
the Cinnamon trees and other aromatic plants. We drove 
back in the dusk through streets and long lines of bazaars 
swarming with picturesque native figures, some white- 
robed, others in bright-coloured dress, many again with 
clothing reduced to a minimum, while scores of wee 
swarthy children trotted about, naked as robins, those of 
the more advanced age of 10 or 12 generally carrying still 
smaller mites astride upon their hips. Quiet and good 
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humour prevailed; all were enjoying the cool of evening 
after the burning heat of the day. 

Meanwhile light salmon-coloured clouds had gathered 
and the views across the lake—the long lines of great 
cocoa palms which fringe its shores cutting out sharp as 
pieces of metal against a sky in which light blue, pale 
green, and amber were blended in imperceptible gradation 
and the whole mirrored in the perfectly still water—were 
unspeakably beautiful. In the afternoon we had sat in the 
verandah of the hotel and watched snake charmers piping 
to their cobras, and conjurors doing the well-known 
mango-tree trick, but the snakes took a great deal of 
prodding to rouse them into activity and obstinately 
declined to dance, however much their masters might play 
to them, so that on the whole we voted these fellows 
somewhat of a fraud. 

At night the heat was so oppressive that, although 
the sea-breeze blew in freely and stirred our mosquito 
curtains vigorously, we got but little sleep, and matters 
were not improved by the fact that an intensely bright 
gleam of electric light was cast across the wall of our 
room every few seconds, from the great lighthouse which 
marks the entrance to Colombo harbour. We were, there- 
fore, right glad to be up at 5.30 on the morning of 
November 13th, and after getting “Chota hazari,” i.e. 
“little breakfast,” of tea, bread and butter, and fruit, to be 
off at 7 o'clock to the railway station and book for 
Talawakele, on our way to visit our friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickham at their tea-estate and house at “ The Holm- 
wood.” For a full hour the train runs almost entirely 
through a superb jungle, huge trees of kinds unknown to 
us, and five or six varieties of palms of enormous height 
forming a dense belt of vegetation on either side of the 
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line. At intervals there are large spaces where the forest 
has been cleared and the level ground divided into squares 
by low banks of soil for the cultivation of rice. These 
paddy-fields are flooded by means of irrigation canals and, 
as we passed, the soil was being turned over with 
primitive wooden ploughs drawn by small buffaloes, the 
driver standing on a board at the back, ankle-deep in the 
water. Elsewhere women and children were transferring 
tufts of the young plants from the nurseries where they 
had been raised from seed, and dibbling them into the wet 
soil in rows. In other places buffaloes were enjoying 
themselves by wallowing up to their shoulders in pits of 
muddy water. It is the natural instinct of these beasts to 
coat themselves over with mud in this fashion as a 
protection against mosquitoes and stinging insects, from 
the attacks of which they suffer severely, and sunk pits are 
provided for their benefit in cultivated ground or near the 
pens in which they are kept. 

On either side of the railway there were frequent 
pools covered with large pink-blossomed water-lilies and 
smaller aquatic plants, and everywhere, among the brush- 
wood or climbing into the trees, were trailing and 
creeping plants with bright flowers, together with scarlet 
and yellow Hibiscus, big bushes of Lantana mutabilis, and 
many others which we could not recognise. The Lantana 
was introduced into Ceylon many years ago by a 
Governor who admired its beauty, but it increased so 
enormously as speedily to grow beyond control and finally 
became ineradicable, a beautiful but deadly pest. Some- 
times we crossed or ran alongside of a good cart-road, and 
saw groups of ‘natives walking along or driving primitive 
wagons roofed with palm leaves and drawn by white 
oxen with pendulous dewlaps, and humps on their backs. 
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At intervals little clusters of native huts appeared in 
clearings among the dense forest, and groups of swarthy 
Tamils were moving about or engaging in various 
domestic operations. Sometimes the line ran over more 
undulating ground and brought us suddenly upon a 
superb view where rivers wound beneath groups of palms 
and forest trees, with great stretches of wooded hills 
beyond, and the distance closed in by high mountains 
among which the characteristic form of Adam’s Peak was 
conspicuous. For nearly 50 miles the line runs through 
almost level country, and surely nowhere in the world does 
an equal distance comprise a series of more wonderful 
scenes ; surely nowhere can the eye revel in more varied or 
more luxuriant tropical vegetation. As one glides in a 
comfortable carriage through this tract of exquisite beauty 
it is difficult to realise that during the construction of the 
railway it earned for itself the ominous name of “the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death,” and justified its reputa- 
tion by slaying by malarial fever almost every European 
and many natives who were engaged upon the work. Yet 
the cutting of a passage right through the jungle and the 
partial clearing of the forest here and there, sufficed to 
admit a current of wholesome air through it, and in a 
short time to render it healthy and habitable. 

After an hour and half’s run the track rises in a very 
steep incline, and now the character of the vegetation 
changes; the zone of palms is left below; they become 
fewer and fewer and large forest trees predominate. At 
times the line is carried along ledges of rock whence one 
looks down deep precipices upon great expanses of 
undulating country densely wooded, with hillsides terraced 
for irrigation and brilliantly green with springing crops of 
young paddy. After rising steadily for three or four hours 
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a height of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above sea level is 
reached and the cultivation of tea begins. Simultaneously 
all the beauty of the country disappears, for great tracts 
have been recklessly and ruthlessly stripped of every tree 
and bush indigenous to the country, and instead of 
graceful palms, stately trees and tangled jungle, you have 
whole hillsides absolutely bare but for innumerable bushes 
suggestive of miniature laurels. About 3 p.m. we passed 
Hatton, the largest village on the line, with its stores and 
bungalows mingled with the low-roofed mud houses of the 
natives, and at 4 o'clock we reached our destination at 
Talawakele. Here we found awaiting us a carriage of 
primitive construction drawn by two most diminutive and 
emaciated ponies, whose prominent ribs suggested that 
they were the last survivors of a protracted siege in which 
all their fellows had been eaten. The vehicle was driven 
by a coolie in the scantiest attire. Two of Mr. Wick- 
ham’s men, “ box-coolies”’ as they are called, accustomed 
to carry large weights on their heads, were there also. 
They immediately took our two tin cases, each weighing 
56lbs., on their heads, followed our carriage at a steady 
trot for about a mile, singing the while, then suddenly 
disappeared to take a short cut across the hills to “‘ The 
Holmwood,” some 14 miles away. Our road was 
tortuous, passing now and again through villages, of 
which Lindula was the principal, all dirty, malodorous 
and swarming with natives; up hills and down again by 
most circuitous routes, but ever through tea and coffee 
plantations, till the way seemed endless and we began to 
wonder whether our wretched cattle could hold out to the 
end. At last we pulled up and found Mr. Wickham 
waiting for us in the road, with a sedan-chair and four 
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coolies for Mater, horses for himself and me, and an odd 
man to shoulder our sundries. 

A couple of miles’ ride up steep paths between tea 
and coffee bushes brought us just in the gloaming to the 
bungalow, where Mrs. Wickham stood at the door to 
welcome us. After passing through so many miles of 
hillsides stripped bare of their natural vegetation it was a 
delightful surprise to find that the Holmwood Estate was 
the last bit of cultivated land in that direction, and that it 
was almost surrounded by “Crown lands reserved,” so 
that a few minutes’ walk took us right into dense jungle, 
as yet untouched by axe or spade. 

The Bungalow is a well arranged house with large 
airy rooms and abundant provision of baths and dressing 
rooms. <A terrace and verandah afford a delightful view 
over the sloping lawn and its flower beds, and away to 
rolling hills covered with forests, and to the rounded 
outline of “ Patnas,” undulating moors covered with short 
coarse grass, while in the far distance rises the rocky ridge 
of Kiri-gal-pota, the Milk-faced Rock, so called from its 
summit being white with quartz. This is the second 
highest mountain in the island, being over 7,800 feet, and 
2,560 feet above the level of the floor of the Holmwood 
house. Elephants, Ceylon elks, and wild pigs were common 
in the jungle near here till quite lately. Mr. Wickham told 
us that he had shot an elk in a walk before breakfast and 
that he had seen a herd of 12 elephants within two miles 
of his bungalow during recent years. A cheetah had been 
seen prowling about a neighbouring tea estate a few days 
before our arrival. Snakes are rare ; the cobra is unknown, 
and the only common species is a large beast six or seven 
feet long but quite harmless, 
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The garden is bounded by a very high hedge of 
Caliander brevipes, a fine-leaved plant of the Mimosa 
tribe, covered when we were there with countless buds just 
bursting into lovely pink flowers. Behind this a screen of 
ornamental trees, including the “Sapu” and various 
handsome Conifers, the most striking of which is one with 
a bark resembling that of the Cork-tree, raised from seeds 
gathered in the Yosemite Valley. 

The planters of Ceylon soon found cause to repent the 
supreme folly which they committed in the earlier days of 
tea cultivation in ruthlessly destroying every tree and 
bush upon the lands which they were about to convert 
into estates. Not only was the axe mercilessly applied, 
but trees and stumps were burned wholesale to effect a 
more rapid clearance. Natural shelter being thus 
removed, exposed parts of the ground were swept by keen 
winds to the great detriment of the young and tender 
plants. Moreover fuel for engines and drying stoves was 
wanted, and thus double injury was inflicted, and it 
became necessary to repair the mischief wrought by these 
acts of incomprehensible stupidity by extensive planting 
of quick-growing trees—Eucalyptus, certain species of 
Acacia, and Grevillea robusta being found the most 
profitable. This last, which is grown as a pot-plant for 
table decoration and as an ornament to our conservatories 
in England, attains the proportions of a very respectable 
forest-tree in a few years under the genial climatic 
conditions of the uplands of Ceylon. 

It was remarkable to see in the Holmwood garden 
many plants which are hardy with us at home, flourishing 
admirably alongside of others which are truly tropical. 
Poinsettias grow eight or nine feet high and their scarlet 
bracts are magnificent masses of colour; Gardenias in full 
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bloom scent the air; scarlet and rose-coloured Hibiscus 
flourish to perfection; yet in juxtaposition with these 
undoubted inhabitants of the tropics there are English 
violets, snowflakes, dahlias, antirrhinums, fuchsias, roses, 
and dozens of other things which are hardy or half-hardy 
in Warwickshire or Worcestershire. 

It was unfortunate that our short stay in Ceylon was 
marred by bad weather. ‘The season being that of the 
N.E. monsoon we should have had lovely mornings, and 
passing thunder-showers in the afternoon, instead of which 
it was generally dull until noon, when pitiless rain set in 
and seldom ceased till 6 o’clock next morning, the fall 
being about an inch in the 24 hours. Hence a delightful 
excursion which our kind hosts had planned for us into 
the interior of the island had to be abandoned. It was 
not until November 28th that a sudden change took place 
and we awoke to find brilliant blue sky and a lovely purple 
haze softening the outlines of the distant mountains. 
Meanwhile we had enjoyed wandering about the estate— 
watching the plucking of tea and the gathering of coffee, 
and visiting the factory, where we were initiated into the 
mysteries of tea manufacture—or making short excursions 
into the jungle whence we sometimes returned thoroughly 
soaked. At 5.30 a.m. we were always effectually aroused 
by the musical performance of one of Mr. Wickham’s 
horse-keepers, who at that hour marched around, bearing 
suspended from his neck a tom-tom or tambourine, which 
he beat continuously with two sticks, one an ordinary 
drum-stick, the other a curved twig not thicker than a 
knitting-pin. The former produced an intermittent, deep 
and very resonant note, the latter a continuous shrill 
sound, the combination being so penetrating that no 
mortal man, even be he a coolie, could sleep through it. 
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Thus summoned, men, women and girls muster outside 
their quarters at 6 a.m., and, their names being called over 
and ticked off, they are marched off under their several 
foremen to the various duties of hoeing, transplanting, 
pruning and picking. The growing points of the shrubs 
are dropped into bags by the girls who perform this work, 
each of whom brings in her gathering in the afternoon to 
the factory, where it is weighed. ‘The leaves are then 
spread out thinly on canvas screens, disposed somewhat 
like the laths of gigantic Venetian blinds arranged at such 
an angle as to ensure the free passage of air over them. 
In a few hours the leaves are sufficiently weathered or 
withered, and they are then transferred to shallow sheet- 
iron trays and passed through “Sirocco” machines, where 
they are subjected to a very high heat. This is a critical 
phase in the manufacture and is watched with the utmost 
care. The leaves are next operated upon by a machine 
which rolls them up into the form in which we receive 
them; they leave this process in lumps or balls which 
require breaking up by hand, no apparatus having been 
invented which successfully replaces manual labour at this 
stage. Finally they are sifted through rapidly vibrating 
sieves of three or four different meshes; the tea which 
passes through the finest of these is “dust’’; the inter- 
mediate grades are Pekoe and Suchong, and that which 
remains in the coarsest sieve consists principally of bits of 
stem and stalk. 

Every batch of tea is “tasted” by infusing a fixed 
weight of leaves with a certain quantity of water and 
pouring off the infusion in a time regulated by an hour- 
glass. The palate is cleared between each sip by eating a 
morsel of bread. In like fashion the importers of Mincing 
Lane test their purchases, and a tea-taster with a “ fine 
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mouth ” commands a salary of £800 to £1,000 a year, but 
the refinement of taste becomes vitiated by constant use, 
and the power of discriminating delicate shades of flavour 
is lost in a few years. 

Our short excursions were delightful, for it is 
impossible to exaggerate the beauty of the vegetation by 
which we were surrounded. It is true that the large 
forest trees cannot rival our oaks and beeches in beauty 
of form or colour, but they are everywhere festooned with 
innumerable creeping and climbing plants, while there 
is all around a tangled under-growth through which a 
clearing hook, or at least a heavy stick, is required to 
beat down the weeds which oppose one’s progress. 

Among the climbing plants none rival the graceful 
“ bamboo-grasses”’ which clamber 30 or 40 feet up into 
the trees and hang in loops and tresses from bough to 
bough. On the skirts of the jungle we found great bushes 
of Melastoma, a gorgeous Hibiscus with pale yellow, 
maroon-centred flowers quite five inches across, and tall 
leguminous shrubs with intensely bright yellow flowers 
like a glorified broom, while among the humbler growths 
by the side of every path there was a profusion of lesser 
Melastomaceous plants, balsams and less familiar plants. 
On the Patnas a terrestrial orchid, bearing large deep 
yellow blooms somewhat like a Lycaste, was conspicuously 
beautiful. Such orchids as we saw among the trees 
consisted chiefly of Dendrobiums of insignificant size and 
bearing inconspicuous flowers. 

Most fascinating of all was the profusion of ferns, from 
Hymenophyllums two or three inches high to tree ferns 
with fronds 10 or 12 feet long, between which limits there 
are species of every intermediate size. Mrs. Wickham gave 
me a list of 99 species which she had collected in the 
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immediate neighbourhood, of course not including Sela- 
ginellas and Lycopodiums, of which there are many species. 
One of the latter forms exquisitely symmetrical bushes, 
like miniature fir trees, reaching a height of six feet, but 
it is somewhat scarce, being as troublesome a weed as 
are some of our northern “ Mare’s-tails ” (Equisetums), and 
therefore, ruthlessly uprooted by the planters. Among the 
ferns Gleichenia dichotoma is especially luxuriant, climbing 
among the bushes very much as our bracken does at home, 
and in one ravine more particularly, attaining such height 
and density that I am sure a passage might be hewn 
through it with a brush-hook and yet leave walls and roof 
of living greenery. 

On November 21st we started at 7.30 a.m. for 
an excursion to Horton Plains, for which our friends had 
made the necessary preparations, in anticipation of the 
grateful change to sunshine and blue sky which the morn- 
ing ushered in. We formed quite an imposing cavalcade 
as we wound our way down the narrow road through the 
estate, Mater and Mrs. Wickham being carried in sedan- 
chairs by coolie bearers, Mr. Wickham and I riding ponies, 
a horse-keeper running behind each of us, and a retinue of 
12 or 14 Tamils carrying our luggage, provisions and 
cooking utensils. After awhile we entered genuine jungle, 
varied now and then by a stretch of undulating “ Patna.” 
For about 10 miles we ascended steadily, getting ever and 
anon fine views through a framework of foliage over hill 
and valley and dense woods of Keena, Sapu and other 
tropical trees; then again climbing for half-an-hour at 
a time by narrow paths bordered by ferns, giant balsams, 
tall grasses, and overshadowing tangle of creepers and 
lianas. Now and then the track was blocked by fallen 
trees, and we had to beat a bye-path out or to wait while, 
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with axe and “cattie,”*® the men cleared away side 
branches and left only the trunk for the horses to scramble 
or leap over. Our ride was one constant succession of 
scenes of wonder, interest and beauty, some new fern or 
handsome flower, some graceful shrub or climbing plant, 
evoking almost every minute, exclamations of delight or 
surprise. 

At last the way emerges on to an extensive plateau, 
and crossing this enters upon a clearing through a belt 
of jungle, and finally by a path bordered by white Arums 
and other flowers leads directly to the Rest-house of 
Horton Plains, the highest inhabited house in Ceylon, 
somewhat over 7,000 feet above sea level. 

It is not a luxurious abode, being a one-storied white- 
washed bungalow, with small bare bed rooms, bath rooms, 
stabling and out-houses. The sitting room has a huge 
vaulted fireplace, skilfully constructed to consume barrow- 
loads of wood, to send all the heat up the chimney 
and to deliver the whole of the smoke into the room, and 
as the night was bitterly cold we suffered considerably, for 
the more desperate were our efforts to get warm, the more 
fearful were the volumes of pungent smoke which assailed 
our eyes and nostrils. This is reputed to be the best Rest- 
house in Ceylon. If primitive it has at least the cardinal 
virtue of cleanliness. 

We had here a curious illustration of the incon- 
venience of caste, for while the Tamil servants were 
cooking their rice one of them who was of superior caste 
absolutely refused to touch any vessel which had been 
used by the others. The dispute waxed hot, and was only 
appeased by Mr. Wickham’s discovery of an old paraffin 
tin which had never been used for any other than its 

¥ * Cattie.”"—A sort of billhook. 
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original purpose, and the delicate conscience of this 
troublesome gentleman was at last satisfied by his cooking 
his food in this rather unsavoury utensil. 

A walk of two or three miles beyond the house brings 
you through the forest to the “ World’s End,” a spot where 
you suddenly emerge upon the very brink of a formidable 
precipice and look down upon a vast expanse of plain, 
with tea-gardens and bungalows 3,000 feet below, and 
beyond these, miles upon miles of dense jungle in which 
elephants, tigers and cheetahs still find an undisturbed 
dwelling place. To the left is a high and densely wooded 
mountain, over the lower spurs of which there is a truly 
noble prospect of still more distant mountain ranges and 
plains, thickly covered with almost impenetrable tropical 
vegetation, a pestilential region as yet unpenetrated by 
man. Some of the nearer ravines are filled with grand 
tree-ferns, whose lively green forms vivid lines of colour 
against the sombre foliage of the surrounding brushwood 
and Keena trees. These were palpably far larger than any 
we had seen previously, but were entirely unapproachable. 
Yet another half-mile walk leads to a second “ World’s 
End,” an even more striking point of view than the first, 
but of similar character. Everywhere there was a pro- 
fusion of flowers; among these Melastomacee, bearing 
purple and mauve blossoms and varying in size from 
tiny weeds to bushes of 12 or 14 feet in height, were 
conspicuous. Leguminosze also abound, from a dainty 
species running among the grass and having pale lilac 
flowers and trefoil-shaped leaves, to forest trees, from 
whose branches hang pods a foot long and of so brilliant 
a scarlet that at a short distance they look like immense 
clusters of pendulous bloom. 
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There are many species of balsams, too, some humble 
and inconspicuous, others meeting overhead as you walk 
beneath them. It is interesting to meet with species 
which differ in prominent characters from their congeners 
of Northern countries. We found, for instance, an Aroid 
at Horton Plains growing from two to three feet high, 
bearing an inflorescence of the usual form, and pale green 
spathes striped with deeper green, (and so far a palpable 
noble relation of our “ Lords and Ladies,”) but with a 
digitate, five or six fingered leaf closely resembling that of 
a horse-chestnut ; and several true Papilionaceous plants 
with the trefoil leaves of a clover. 

Next morning, November 22nd, Mater and Mr. Wick- 
ham went to the top of Tota-pela, one of the highest 
mountains in the Island, a walk of some two hours through 
jungle and patna, coolies following with a chair to bring 
her back, and returned towards midday delighted with 
their excursion and with the splendid views which met 
the eye in every direction. I remained below with Mrs. 
Wickham in order to get photographs of the strange 
gnarled forms of the Keena trees. In the afternoon we 
descended to “ The Holmwood,” arriving there just as dark- 
ness set in. 

On Sunday, November 24th, we all started for Kandy. 
We had to strike the railway at Talawakele, so, sending 
on box-coolies at 5 a.m. with our impedimenta, we walked 
down to the bottom of the estate, whence Mr. Wickham 
rode while I drove Mater and Mrs. Wickham. The road 
abounds in sharp turns and, as it runs in places above 
steep declivities of 500 or 600 feet with a river running 
below, the driver has to fix his attention more on his 
horse’s head than on the scenery. Its beauty struck us 
much more now than it did when we drove up the same 
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road, tired and annoyed by the proceedings of our 
wretched Tamil driver. We reached Kandy at 4 p.m. 
after a fine journey of 54 hours. The train moves slowly 
along the snake-like track, for cautious driving is 
necessary, but one does not regret the length of a run 
where every turn of the way brings into view some 
exquisitely beautiful scenery. 

Having deposited our belongings at Mrs. Gray’s 
boarding house, Mr. Wickham and I sallied forth in 
search of a certain Major Bird, who was said to be able to 
give us the entrée of the great Buddhist temple where 
there is enshrined a relic of extreme sanctity, a tooth of 
Buddha. Many similar ones are to be found in the 
monasteries and temples of Burma, Siam and Thibet ; 
they have, however, one peculiarity which excites the 
scepticism of unbelievers, inasmuch as they are each and 
all many times as large as any ordinary mortal’s tooth ; 
probably they are neither more nor less genuine than the 
tons of wood from the true Cross, or of sacred nails, or of 
bones of Saints, which are the priceless treasures of Roman 
Catholic churches throughout Christendom. Unfor- 
tunately this gentleman was away and we failed to obtain 
the privilege which we sought. We therefore prolonged 
our walk into the native town, which presented a strange 
and lively scene to my unaccustomed eyes, for the shops 
were full of an indescribable medley of objects, fruits of 
novel kinds, dried fish of uncouth aspect and abominable 
odour, brass and iron work, and miscellaneous merchandise 
of every kind, and the crowds of Tamils and Cingalese 
were noisy and amusing. But now one of those surprises 
which are as delightful as unforgettable awaited me. On 
our way back we passed in front of the Governor’s house, 
being admitted without challenge by the sentry at the 
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gates and ushered out at the other end with a salute from 
the black police stationed there, who evidently took us for 
privileged visitors instead of the impudent trespassers that 
we were. Here at a sharp turn in the drive we came 
suddenly in view of a huge tree, the great leguminous 
Amherstia regina, in full bloom. No one who has not 
seen it can conceive the gorgeousness of its immense 
racemes of bloom, in form like those of a Laburnum, but 
each of them from two to three feet in length, the 
individual flowers at least four inches across and resplen- 
dent in crimson and orange colours. A native of Burma, 
introduced into Ceylon from that country, this tree is 
probably unmatched in its stately proportions and in the 
richness of its lavish colouring by any other known to 
botanists, and the emotion produced by this sudden vision 
of beauty reminded me of that which I felt when I came 
unexpectedly many years ago upon the marvellous view of 
Mont Blanc from the Col d’Anterne. 

Driving that evening to call on some friends of the 
Wickhams, we returned by one of the excellent roads 
which wind around the hills near Kandy, through woods 
and plantations in which Cocoa and Areca palms are a 
great feature, while every bank is clothed with thousands 
of glorious ferns. On the way we watched a native ascend 
a tall and slender Toddy Palm by means of a bamboo 
lashed to its stem with lianas. He carried round his waist 
several earthen pots which he fixed in their places by 
similar means, and which were intended to catch the juice 
which would shortly flow from slits which he proceeded to 
cut in the bark, and brought down with him others which 
had been hung upon the tree on some previous day. The 
juice when fermented produces a highly intoxicating drink. 
We were benighted before we got home, and it was 
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fascinating to see tens of thousands of fire-flies flitting to 
and fro against the background of dark foliage. 

One of the features of Kandy is an extensive lake 
formed, by the construction of a large dyke, out of what 
was at one time a dismal swamp much used by the kings 
of the country for the convenient disposal of discarded 
wives or inconvenient subjects. It is surrounded by high, 
well-wooded hills, on the lower slopes of which cocoa-nut, 
areca, fan, cabbage and the beautiful travellers’ palms 
grow in the utmost luxuriance. Among these, surrounded 
by a plethora of vegetation, stand the pretty bungalows of 
the European residents and the handsome Club House, 
with its well-kept plantations, gardens and flower-beds. 

Next morning (November 25th) we drove out at 
7 a.m. to the celebrated Government Botanical Gardens 
at Peredenya, where an immense number of tropical plants 
are cultivated, some as being medicinal, officinal, or other- 
wise actually or potentially of direct service to man; 
others, and these the vast majority, for their botanical 
interest or their beauty of flower or foliage. Perhaps the 
most striking of all are the enormous India-rubber trees 
(Ficus elastica), the extraordinary boles and roots of which 
suggest the idea of a number of huge monsters, twisted 
and writhing in all directions and suddenly fixed into 
permanent stillness, and among whose convolutions scores 
of men might be effectually hidden. Very different, but as 
striking and singularly beautiful, is the great group of 
Giant Bamboos which grows on the bank of the river 
that forms the boundary of the gardens on one side. 
These attain a height of at least 100 feet, and their stems 
have a diameter of something like ro inches close to the 
ground, dimensions which surely justify the popular name 
of this greatest of the Grass tribe. This species is quite 
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distinct from the lesser forms which abound in almost every 
jungle, and is much used to form buckets, water-troughs, 
rain-spouts, floor-boards, &c. No more admirable vessel 
can be found, for cleanliness, lightness and tightness, than 
is formed by cutting off a convenient length from one of 
these stems, leaving one of the septa or divisions which go 
across it at its joints to form the bottom; while, if these 
divisions are removed, the result is an excellent and 
durable water-pipe, or if the bamboo be split up its middle 
an equally good trough is produced. The halves are also 
soaked in water to soften them and when flattened out 
make floor-boards. Finally the entire stems are used, 
throughout Burma, as uprights or posts in the construction 
of houses. Indeed, the number of purposes to which this 
lovely plant can be put in the service of man is very large 
indeed. 

Orchids are very poorly represented at Peredenya, 
with the exception of a few Phalaenopsis, and are grown 
under reed shelters instead of glass. It was amusing to see 
unhappy specimens of Cattleyas, Laelias and Cypri- 
pediums labelled “from Kew,” and to be told that the 
collection was “out of” some other groups, but that 
specimens were “on order” from the same source. We 
saw, however, the Vanilla (V. planifolia), so difficult even 
to keep alive in England, growing in weed-like profusion, 
and a gentleman who superintends a plantation of an acre 
of it at Kandy told us that any slip put into ordinary soil 
was certain to grow, and that even detached pieces 
continued to do so without further nourishment than that 
of air and moisture. Undoubtedly in its native habitats 
(Mexico, Colombia, Guiana) this plant is fertilised by 
insects, but in Ceylon the process is performed artificially, 
presumably from the absence of those of suitable size or 
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form. The vanilla of commerce which is used in cookery 
is the seed-pod of the plant. The rare Napoleona, an 
inhabitant of tropical West Africa, the single representa- 
tive of its order, was in full bloom, displaying its fine 
yellow flowers, somewhat resembling those of a passion- 
flower. Very lovely, too, were the fine specimens of 
Ravelana Madagascariensis, the so-called Travellers’ Palm, 
which is not a palm at all, but a member of the Musa 
family, the Banana tribe (Musaceae). It somewhat 
resembles a great fan, the leaves, which are of a deep clear 
green colour, being disposed in “ bilateral symmetry ” upon 
the stem. The hollow leaf stalks either secrete a large 
quantity of clear water or retain it when it falls as rain, 
and wearv travellers are said to have quenched their thirst 
at this source, and even to have had their lives saved 
thereby ; hence the popular name of the plant. 

From the Gardens we crossed the river in a cata- 
maran in order to pay a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Jeffreys, 
friends of the Wickhams, who received us with much 
courtesy and hospitality. They have a beautiful house 
with a choice collection of palms in the garden, and an 
estate on which somewhat unusual crops are extensively 
cultivated, including pepper, cardamoms, and theobroma 
cacao, from the seed-pods of which the cocoa of commerce 
is prepared. In addition to these there is a large acreage 
of cocoa-nut palms. We had always imagined that the 
nuts grew singly on the trees, and were therefore surprised 
to see them hanging in clusters of several dozens, some- 
what in the form of huge bunches of grapes. When 
gathered they are stacked in heaps in a long shed, where 
they are stripped of the outer covering of fibre and then 
sorted according to size, each being gauged by a set of 
rings of varying diameter, the largest of all being known 
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as “King Nuts” and commanding a high price, and the 
lesser ones being sold at figures corresponding to their 
several girths. The milk of the fresh nut is a cool and 
refreshing drink, and the white flesh is far softer and more 
buttery than that of the cocoa-nuts of our markets. It is 
an essential ingredient in all the best curries and is used 
by rubbing its juicy pulp through a fine sieve. Mr. 
Jeffreys’ plantation is crossed by a good road, a mile long, 
bordered by avenues of palms, outside of which, to right 
and left, cocoa trees were then in full bearing. The ladies 
were driven across in a bullock cart, we menkind walking. 
Half way along I stepped off the path to look more closely 
at these trees and their beautiful burden of fruit, but was 
instantly called back and admonished that I had done a 
very foolish thing, as the dead leaves and sticks in the 
ditch harboured many cobras and ticpalongas, the latter 
being a snake even more deadly, and swiftly fatal than the 
former. Fortunately we saw nothing more formidable 
than green lizards and rather uncanny spiders about four 
inches across. We finally emerged at another ferry, on the 
other side of which our carriage awaited us to drive us 
back to Kandy. 

We had to leave for Colombo at 2.30 p.m., and very 
hot it was at that hour, but it became cooler before 
we reached the neighbourhood of the Kaduganava Pass, 
whence we saw to the greatest advantage the unsurpassed 
views which it commands. The lights and shadows of 
the nearer landscape were full of intense contrasts, while 
Adam’s Peak, the Bible Rock, and the rest of the distant 
mountains were bathed in the softest and deepest blue 
haze. 

Our parting from the never-to-be-forgotten scenery of 
Ceylon was a fitting ending of our experiences. As we 
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reached the flat country the setting sun lit up the clouds 
with fiery crimson, deep orange and pale green, blue and 
tender grey tints; the masses of palms and forest trees 
looked doubly vast and solemn in the waning light, and 
from time to time the whole scene was mirrored in 
absolute perfection in the motionless sheets of water and 
irrigated rice fields which border the line. In places, too, 
the young crop of paddy was a foot high, and as the 
clearings often extend for half a mile into the jungle, its 
vivid green, intensified by the evening light, formed the 
most brilliant oases of colour, framed in by the dark masses 
of the surrounding tropical growth of palms and luxuriant 
vegetation of every kind. 

We arrived at Colombo after dark and, had not 
Mr. Wickham been with us, I know not how we should 
ever have extricated ourselves from the pandemonium which 
prevailed at the station, an incredible confusion of coolies 
rushing hither and thither, shouting, gesticulating, and 
apparently on the brink of insanity; a vile chaos of 
disorder. After much fighting and use of strong language, 
he secured the most ramshackle gharry I have ever seen, of 
primeval construction and of so weakly a constitution that 
its entire dissolution seemed imminent as the wheels 
girded against their iron guards. In this delightful 
vehicle we finally reached the hotel. Here we parted from 
our kind friends. The P. and O. ship “ Bengal” was due 
next morning at 6 a.m. and arrived to time. Eight 
o'clock in the evening was fixed for her departure, so, 
having made necessary purchases and changed money in 
the morning, we went aboard at that time; but she only 
sailed at 5.30 next morning and, as steam-cranes were 
rattling all night, Tamil coolies yelling, quartermasters 
indulging in language, and generally the fiend’s own 
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uproar going on, sleep was almost impossible. Mater tried 
to doze in the music saloon, and I in my deck-chair. After 
such a night it was refreshing to be once more at sea and 
out of the heat of Colombo, though it was with something 
of sadness that we saw the fair island, where we had been 
the objects of so much kindness, sink below the horizon. 


ie. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


CoLomsBo TO RANGOON. 


Our voyage to Calcutta was uneventful. We stayed 
three hours off Madras and watched with admiration the 
skill with which the natives managed the surf-boats which 
came alongside to take off passengers and cargo. ‘These 
are about 20 feet long, and broad in proportion, constructed 
of light planks sewed together with lianas. The seats are 
round poles, and the rowlocks round pieces of wood lashed 
to the sides. The oars, eight to each boat, resemble hop- 
poles with heart-shaped blades. The rowers, whose dark 
bronze figures are scarcely obscured by the very scantiest 
of garments, swarm from one seat to the next, as they 
approach the ship, with the agility of monkeys, struggling 
with one another for first place with violent gesticulations 
and with a hubbub to which even Babel was surely as 
silenoe. 

We entered the mouth of the Hoogly, here so wide 
that its banks are barely visible, during the night of 
December tst and took aboard our pilot ready to go up on 
the morning tide, no craft being allowed to do so in 
darkness. The most critical part of the navigation is 
through the dangerous shoal known as the “ James and 
Mary,” where the hull of many a ship lies swallowed up 
by its treacherous sands. It is a passage about a quarter 
of a mile long, between two constantly shifting banks, so 
narrow that two vessels cannot pass one another, and its 
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danger is increased by the swiftness of its current, which 
makes it necessary for a ship entering the channel to be 
steered into it at an angle, to allow for the force of the 
stream. The bank alters its position so rapidly that a 
staff of surveyors is engaged in sounding daily, the results 
being telegraphed up to Calcutta and down to the pilot 
station, and indicated by reference to a large number of 
signal-posts which are conspicuous along the shore. A 
vessel once touching bottom is engulfed in an incredibly 
short space of time. Surgeon-Major Gaffney, one of our 
passengers, told us that he once witnessed a collision 
between two ships at the entrance to the “ James and 
Mary,” and that both disappeared beneath the rushing 
waters of the Ganges before he could run the length of his 
own vessel, 

The Hoogly pilots are a fine set of men, holding 
Government certificates granted only after long training. 
Mr. Collingwood, one of them whom we came to know 
later on and who had been many years in the service, told 
us that, with all his experience, he never steered a ship 
into this channel “ without his heart being in his mouth.” 
We noticed that, as a final precaution, five men manned 
the wheel, lest, by an improbable but fatal accident, the 
steam steering gear should give way at a critical moment. 

The Hoogly is but one of the many mouths of the 
Ganges which intersect its fertile delta and issue into the 
sea along 100 miles of coast. At Calcutta it is nearly a 
mile wide, but in parts of its course where the banks shelve 
gently down its width is enormously increased when the 
tiver is in flood. At that season the railway station at 
Saraghat is shifted every few days. 

At Garden Reach our friends Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
met us and drove us to their house. The bulk of our 
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luggage was committed to the care of an agent, for 
transference to the British India Steam Ship Co.’s vessel 
“The Bundara,” bound direct for Rangoon on arrival of 
the next English mail. In the afternoon I wired home the 
pne word “ well,” knowing how acceptable would be this 
symbol of our safe arrival, and to our dear ones at Toungoo 
to look out for the “ Bundara.” 

In the evening we were driven round the city to see 
its public buildings, gardens and other sights, returning 
by the “Shand Road,” a fine broad thoroughfare running 
along the river-bank and only separated by a few yards 
from the innumerable vessels congregated in its reaches. 
Here too is a fine public garden, with band-stands from 
which military music is discoursed nightly. Here all the 
“ carriage-people”” in Calcutta draw up in lines to listen 
to the music, compare fashions and enjoy the gossip of the 
day under the electric light. It is amusing to watch the 
procession of well-appointed carriages, each with its 
liveried coachman, and a syce or two who rush to the 
horses’ heads the moment the vehicle stops and usually 
squat in the dust immediately under their noses till the 
order is given to move on. This is the natural posture for 
a native, but a somewhat ludicrous one when it involves 
his spreading out coat tails on the ground. There were 
numerous vendors of lovely roses, and of quaint toys in the 
forms of dogs and tigers, painted so as to appear grinning 
or snarling and so constructed that, as they are handled, 
heads and tails sway from side to side. We regretted for 
the sake of our then small grandchildren that we could 
not bring home a few deliciously funny tigers about two 
feet high, but how could we carry a cargo of such beasties 
through Burma, India and Italy on our way home? 
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At 7 a.m. next day Mr. Weston took me to see the 
splendid market, where it was interesting to watch the 
many groups of people bargaining for fruits, vegetables, and 
fish. The season for fruits being a bad one, papaws, 
solanums, bananas, and limes alone were abundant. Many 
English vegetables were on sale, with others unknown to me. 
There were many kinds of fish, mostly strange and uninvit- 
ing in appearance. The vendors sat on wooden platforms, at 
the top of marble slabs which were constantly flushed with 
cold water, an excellent arrangement worthy of imitation 
at home in summertime. Nearly all the dealers wore 
anklets and toe-rings, and silver bangles. Some of the young 
native women were comely enough, but most of the older 
ones wizened and fearsome to behold; so far as I could 
judge, young and old alike were well versed in the 
Billingsgate of the East, which usually includes polite 
references to the female ancestors of the person addressed. 
In the evening Mr. Weston drove us to see the great bridge 
over the Hoogly, where immense crowds of people were 
passing to and fro, many going to and from the Railway 
Stations ; bullock carts blocked the horse-road and groups of 
men carrying flowers were wending their way to the bathing 
Ghaut near the end of the bridge, awaiting the rise of the 
tide to perform their evening ablutions and cast their floral 
offerings into the sacred, but eminently muddy stream. 

On December 4th our friends saw us off at 7 a.m. from 
Sealdah Station on our way to Diamond Harbour where 
we were to join the “ Bundara,” so as to avoid a night 
among the mosquitoes of the Hoogly, which have a high 
reputation for size and ferocity. This short journey is 
distinctly interesting. Soon after leaving the city the line 
runs through palms and forest trees with groups of native 
dwellings grouped among them. ‘Then the attention is 
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arrested by numerous Dobie tanks surrounded by beautiful 
trees. Probably most of the linen of Calcutta is washed 
here, but any pollution arising from this source certainly 
does not interfere with the health of the countless water- 
lilies, the lovely crimson flowers of which float on the 
surface of the water, together with those of several smaller 
species. Shortly, trees become fewer and one emerges 
among almost boundless fields of Paddy belted round with 
distant trees, among which stand the houses of the 
cultivators. The rice grown here differs much from that 
of Burma and Ceylon and, being raised in the natural 
swamps of the Delta of the Ganges, is independent of 
irrigation. These vast green expanses are intersected by 
“leads” or waterways, wide and deep enough to admit a 
long narrow boat dug out of a tree-trunk, and as we 
passed, dozens of these canoes were busily being poled 
along the channels, either transferring the labourers from 
one part of the field to another or carrying great loads of 
the ripe grain to the nearest place of storage. 

We were struck with the great variety of bird life; 
small green paroquets flitted across, and a blue jay of a 
colour like that of the deepest part of a peacock’s feather 
glinted in the brilliant sunshine as it flashed by like a 
piece of burnished metal. 

At Diamond Harbour a steam launch ran us out to 
our ship as she hove in sight in the mouth of the river. 

The B.I. lines of steamers are not famed for refinement 
or comfort, and we were doomed to pass four very 
uncomfortable days, and worse nights, on this craft. Their 
ships carry an enormous number of coolies between India, 
Burma, and Singapore and there is scant accommodation 
for other passengers. On the “ Bundara,” cabins for 25 
or 30 persons opened directly on to thesaloon. They were 
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miserably small and each had three bunks, one of which 
overlapped the next in such fashion, that the unhappy 
occupant of the latter had to squeeze his feet into a space 
just 2 feet by g inches. In spite of our ticket being for 
“one cabin for Mr. and Mrs. Wills,” they had the impudence 
to try to thrust Mater into one with another lady, and to 
make me a bad third with two big men in a space just six 
feet square. Of course we absolutely refused to acquiesce 
in such an arrangement and finally, after much wrangling, 
got a cabin to ourselves. 

The saloon floor was level with the main deck and 
opened out by a door directly on to it. We had on deck 
300 coolies, most of whom were smoking in their “ hubble- 
bubble ” pipes a choice blend, consisting of a little tobacco, 
some Indian hemp, a small quantity of opium, and much 
dried cow manure, not only by day but all night. The 
odour suggests stale scent, bad incense, the reek of a dirty 
crowd, and an old clothes shop, judiciously mingled, and 
as we had a dead head wind all the way to Rangoon, the 
fumes of this abominable stuff drifted through doors and 
port-holes till it became almost intolerable. To add to 
our discomfort we carried a hoary old Bengalee sinner, 
Bhugwan Dass by name, with a team of wives and several 
children who occupied two inner cabins, ventilated only by 
shafts ending in skylights on the deck. These were kept 
rigidly closed all the day, but were opened at night when 
the genuine native effluvium arose to mingle with the other 
odours of this foul ship. This man began his career as a 
hawker of sweets in the Calcutta streets; he was at this 
time a rich and unscrupulous Commissariat contractor to 
our Government. We had, however, on board Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, then Chief Commissioner of Burma, an able 
and delightful gentleman, whose society went far to make 
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us forget our unpleasant surroundings. On our arrival 
at Rangoon at g a.m. on Saturday, December 7th, he was 
met by the officials and by most of the European residents, 
and received by a native guard of honour. 

Mr. White, Superintending Engineer, P.W.D., who had 
very kindly both put up our two children and offered us 
hospitality, was, however, not there, and we concluded 
rightly that he and they were unaware of the arrival of the 
“* Bundara,” which had in fact got in on a tide earlier than 
was expected. Scarcely had the Chief Commissioner and 
his suite left, than Mr. White appeared in hot haste 
and informed us that our dear ones were close at hand; 
then in a few minutes we joined hands with them, and we 
felt that the fatigues and discomforts of our long journey 
were more than compensated by the joy of seeing them 
once more face to face, safe, sound, happy, and unchanged. 
We did, indeed, thank God for bringing us unharmed over 
those long leagues of ocean and granting us this most 
blessed meeting. 

(And now, before I proceed to describe the many 
interesting scenes which we saw during our too short stay 
in Burma, I think I must re-christen the two who were 
our hosts and our companions during those happy days. 
Though they are “ Uncle Edward” and “ Aunt Lily” to 
some of those for whom these pages are written, they are 
brother and sister to others. Moreover, even if the names 
were quite appropriate, they are inconveniently long. 

Now I have no doubt as to the new name by which to 
describe the one. It is one which I have long used in 
familiar and loving intercourse, and though, indeed, both 
are keen lovers of the Garden and all that belongs to it, 
she shall be henceforth “the davdner” in my narrative. 
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And as the other was our guide and factotum throughout 
our visit, I christen him “ the master.”) 

After this long parenthesis let me proceed to say that 
Mr. White drove us at once to his large and hospitable 
house, about two miles away, near to the British Canton- 
ments, and close to the great Golden Pagoda. His 
bungalow is beautifully surrounded by trees, some 
resembling our English Elms, so that, looking out from 
the Verandah in front, one might almost have fancied 
oneself near home, but that here and there the eye rested 
on a Palm or a group of Bamboos, and that nearer at 
hand there was a row of Crotons, a stand of Dendrobiums, 
and a luxuriant hedge of Allamandas. In the evening we 
were driven round the Rangoon Lakes and through the 
fine public gardens, and on our way back had our first 
view of the glorious Schway Dagon, the great Golden 
Pagoda, by the light of a cloudless tropical full moon. 
Next morning after “ Chota hazari” (little breakfast), of 
coffee, bread and butter, and fruit, with which the day 
always begins in the East, we started out at 7 a.m. again 
to see this marvel of the world in the full refulgence of 
day. I almost despair of giving any description which 
can convey the least idea of its strange architecture, its 
vast proportions, its exquisite setting in the midst of 
luxuriant vegetation, or the fascination of a scene so 
utterly different from anything to be seen in our Western 
world. 

The Pagoda itself and the numerous shrines or temples 
which surround it are built upon the artificially-levelled 
summit of a low hill, and are approached by four broad 
pathways from the four points of the compass. The 
principal one, by which we entered, is on the South side. 
It is, perhaps, five and twenty feet wide and consists of a 
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great number of flights of steps, at first inclining gently 
upwards, but becoming both deeper and steeper as the 
slope of the surface of the hill increases, each flight being 
separated from the next by a short incline, and the whole 
being from 300 to 400 yards long. For the whole distance 
it is either covered in by archways, or bordered on 
either side by wooden structures of fantastic design in 
which deeply carved Arabesques of characteristic Burmese 
forms, and dragon-like animals of strange aspect prevail. 
Under shelter of these, sit or recline scores of vendors of 
toys, Burmese story books, sweetmeats, of paper ornaments 
and wax tapers for presentation at the shrines above, and 
of books of gold-leaf for their adornment, this last being 
considered a work of special “ Katho,” or merit, on the 
part of the Buddhist devotee. Not alone in the burning 
of candles or the ornamenting of shrines does one see a 
marked resemblance to the practices of Roman Catholicism, 
for nuns or religieuses devoted to celibacy, clothed in 
white, and mostly aged and unprepossessing, tell their 
beads much as one sometimes sees their Italian counter- 
parts doing, mutter their invocations, and receive doles 
from the passers by. Lepers and deformed beggars of 
repulsive aspect eat their rice and curry-stuffs with skinny 
fingers, and whine for alms from the bystanders, much as 
their representatives in Rome beset the steps of every 
church. The odour of this place is unsavoury, and pariah 
dogs make it hideous with their yelping. 

Up and down these steps ascends and descends a 
ceaseless stream of people; yellow robed Péngyis, and 
Burmese brethren of lower degrees from Buddhist 
monasteries ; pilgrims from far and near, from the villages 
around, from distant parts of Burma itself, from far off 
India, Siam, and Ceylon; for what St. Peter’s at Rome is 
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to the devout Roman Catholic, or the tomb of the Prophet 
at Mecca to the pious Mahomedan, such is the Schway 
Dagén to the follower of Buddha, and it is his earnest 
desire at least once in his lifetime to behold its most sacred 
shrine. 

Arrived at length at the top of the last flight of steps, 
you emerge upon the great platform on which stand the 
Pagoda and the almost innumerable sacred buildings 
which surround it. 

These form a vast square, some 300 or 350 yards 
across, and consist of a great collection of courts, mostly 
rectangular but of many different sizes, and small pagodas, 
closely packed together, all of characteristic Burmese 
architecture, and surmounted by those spires and pinnacles 
which figure in so many of my photographs, and of which 
a general idea may be got from an inspection of these, both 
more easily and more accurately than from any possible 
description of their peculiarities. The entrances to many 
of them are adorned with wood carvings of singular 
beauty, for which indeed the Burmese artificers are famous, 
deeply and clearly cut in teak-wood, in which figures of 
men, oxen, elephants, birds and insects are intermingled 
with elaborate and graceful scroll-work based upon plant 
forms, such as that of the vine. In many, almost the 
entire central space, as well as much of the walls, is 
occupied by countless images of Gautama, the Buddha, 
generally in the well-known sitting posture.! These vary in 
height from 2 or 3 feet to perhaps 15 feet, and are of wood, 
stone, alabaster, or bronze, but all are resplendent in gold 
and vermilion. ‘To deposit one of these within the sacred 
precincts, as a symbol of devotion to that great religious 
teacher, counts as a work of merit. Of his life and 

1, See Appendix—Note D, 
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teaching, of the veneration in which he is held by the 
people, and of the influence of both upon their daily life 
and upon the national character, I shall endeavour to say 
something shortly, but meanwhile let me continue my 
description of this wonderful place. 

In one of these accessory buildings there is a recumbent 
figure at least 35 to 40 feet long, sometimes said to 
represent Gautama’s wife, Yathodaya or Yasawdara, but 
I think really an image of himself,' as it is surrounded by 
life-sized groups of standing figures, presumably followers 
or devotees. The walls are covered with highly coloured 
and extremely interesting pictures, representing some of 
the numerous miracles supposed to have been performed 
by the Saint. In one of these he stands on the edge of a 
rocky bank, while below is depicted the Evil Spirit, a 
fantastic being in green and gold, seated on an elephant 
and bearing in his right hand an axe. The elephant is 
up to its middle in a stream, and the water is full of men 
and bullocks who appear to be in imminent danger of 
wholesale destruction by a swarm of crocodiles, tigers, and 
leopards. The background is an elaborate landscape in 
which the forms of tropical vegetation and of various 
animals, such as rabbits, stags, and lions, are rendered with 
much vigour and in good perspective. 

A yellow-robed monk who stood by explained, in 
answer to “ the master’s ” enquiry, in evident simple faith in 
the legend, that all these evils and dangers to man and 
beast were averted by the intervention of the Buddha, 





: Probably it represents the dying Gautama, “lying down on his right side, with 
his head turned towards the north, and his cheek resting on his right hand, about 
to pass awey in the final consummation of Pari-nirvana. . . . .. . In some 
carvings of the dying Buddha a few attendants are represented, who hold umbrella- 
like canopies over the recumbent figure, or bow down reverentially before it.’— 
Monier. Williams, “ Buddhism,” 2nd edition, pp. 482-3. 
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before whom the Evil One recoiled, when he appeared upon 
the river bank. 

In a small court near to this a party of young 
Burmans, under the guidance of a yellow-robed monk, 
was evidently admiring another series of pictures which 
ran round the walls, depicting other miracles in which 
men afflicted with loathsome diseases, or with their bodies 
cut into pieces, are represented with minute and unpleasant 
realism. 

But if these minor buildings, which are but the setting 
of the great central Pagoda, are wonderful and interesting, 
what shall we say of the latter itself? Separated from 
them by a paved space 30 or 40 yards broad, its majestic 
form rises to a height exceeding that of St. Paul's 
cathedral. 

Its base is surrounded by a series of those large figures 
of mythical or imaginary creatures which flank the 
approach to every pagoda and monastery in Burma, being 
known under the name of “Chinthays.” These are 
sometimes described as colossal lions, but resemble their 
prototype, if lions they are intended to be, considerably 
less than those which appear in our own heraldic devices. 
Between these are figures of elephants, of life size, alternately 
kneeling and standing, all gorgeous in decoration of gold 
and vermilion. Behind these guardians the base of the 
building is set back in terraces of masonry, surmounted by 
parapets of perforated stone-work, above which it rises still 
higher in a flight of great steps. Finally, from the upper- 
most of these, springs what, for want of a better word, 
must be described as the central circular spire, swelling out 
below in the shape of a ripe pear, thence tapering upwards 
in graceful concave curves and ending in a slender neck or 
shaft which supports an overhanging cap or “ Htee,” some- 
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what resembling a half-closed umbrella, and measuring 47 
feet in height and 13} feet at its base. This canopy is 
plated with gold and inlaid with costly jewels, and from it 
hang a number of circular plates, of gold or gilded, which 
flutter in every passing breeze, and striking one another 
emit a melodious sound as of distant church bells. 

The Pagoda was raised to its present height of 321 
feet above the platform in 1775 by the then reigning 
emperor Sinbyu Shin; the present Htee was dedicated by 
his descendant Mindén Min in 1871, it is said, at a cost of 
about £50,000, and Thibaw, the last king, added, I believe, 
to its jewels the largest known ruby. The total present 
height is 368 feet. The whole spire from base to summit 
is covered with pure gold, and its brilliance is almost over- 
powering as it stands out resplendent in the full blaze of 
tropical sunlight against a cloudless sky of deepest blue. 
The cost of gilding or regilding the spire is said to be 
£30,000. From the middle of each side of the great 
rectangular space, girdled round by immense palms and 
other trees, the very centre of which is marked by the 
Pagoda itself, projects a square temple of no mean pro- 
portions, open to all comers and approached between rows 
of teak pillars, bright with gold and vermilion, which 
support beautifully and deeply carved archways. The 
interior of these is, like the lesser buildings of the outer 
court, the receptacle for images of the Buddha of all sizes, 
cast in bronze or carved in stone or wood. 

One is irresistibly reminded, in presence of these 
innumerable effigies of that great teacher, of a passage in 
the book of Isaiah:—“The workman melteth a graven 
image, and the goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold. 

‘ He that is so impoverished that he hath no 
oblation chooseth a tree that will not rot; he seeketh 
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unto him a cunning workman to prepare a graven image, 
that shall not be moved.” 

At the opposite end from the entrance is a recess con- 
taining, as we supposed, a Buddha of special sanctity, 
before which devotees were burning scores of candles, or 
depositing offerings of flowers or quaint little ornaments 
of paper. Others carried in cleft sticks little bundles of 
gold-leaf and affixed pieces of it here and there to some part 
of the building, this also being a work of Kiitho or spiritual 
merit. In every direction an odd appearance is imparted 
to pillar, arch, or wall by little golden squares, dotted 
irregularly about in hundreds and contrasting strongly in 
the blazing sunlight with the prevailing masses of ver- 
milion. We noticed one large column being freshly 
painted with this costly colour, which a man was first 
applying with a flat stick or spatula and then spreading 
evenly with his bare hands. The lofty roofs of these four 
buildings rise in tiers of woodwork enriched by elaborate 
carving. 

The greatest interest and vivacity are imparted to the 
scene by the number of people who are scattered about 
the open spaces, or are passing incessantly in and out 
of the shrines. Here are representatives of many tribes 
and nationalities, each differing from the others in feature 
and in costume, for among them are not only Burmese but 
Shans and Karens from distant hill-countries, Tamils from 
Ceylon and the South of India, Siamese, Bengalees, 
Madrasees, Cingalese, and the ubiquitous Chinaman. 
Here you see devotees slowly pacing round the great 
square with hands outstretched and finger-tips joined, in 
silent meditation ; here another tells his beads while he 
recites the precepts of the Master and passages from the 
sacred books ; now you meet a group of Burmese Péngyis 
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in their robes of choice yellow silk which none other may 
wear, and with shaven heads; here again a nun in white 
dress, usually the reverse of beautiful and her plainness 
much accentuated by the tonsure so unbecoming to her 
sex ; at this point flows a steady stream of pilgrims to and 
from one of the temples; here yet another drones out his 
pious meditations in a nasal sing-song ; and there under 
shade of trees sits a fortune-teller with his properties 
around him—a little desk, a slate on which he scribbles 
cabalistic signs, a drawing of an outstretched hand with 
its lines familiar to believers in palmistry, a few rude 
drawings of dragons, &c. He is surrounded by a crowd 
of people squatting on their heels and eagerly devouring 
his predictions, for the Burmese are superstitious like other 
Eastern nations, and the astrologer must find out a lucky 
day before a new house is begun or a journey under- 
taken.' 

The whole scene was so purely Oriental, so wholly 
unlike anything in our Western hemisphere, of such 
extreme interest and so full of beauty that we shall ever 
look back upon our two visits—first when we saw it in the 
golden light of the full moon, and the vast proportions of 
‘the Schway Dagén and the charm of its setting of tropical 
vegetation were mysteriously enhanced, and nothing 
disturbed. the silent solemnity of the scene; once again 
when it shone resplendent in the blaze of an Eastern sun 
and its courts and temples were thronged—as among the 
most memorable events of our lives. 


1In a footnote Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan, the Editor of “ The Life of 
Abdur Rahman,” writes as follows :—“ There are several professional astrologers 
employed by the Amir, who Blve him advice on every occasion ; what time to start 
on a journey; what hour and lucky star is for the foundation of a new building ; in 
fact, nothing is done without their permission.” 

“Even when the Amir is to cut his nails or take a bath must be settled by the 
astrologers as a lucky hour for the undertaking."—Life of Abdur Rahman, Vol. IT, 


b. 24. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


BUDDHISM. 


Our visit to Rangoon came to an end on Monday, 
December goth, for we were longing to see the home of our 
dear people at Toungoo ; but, before describing our journey 
thither and our stay with them, it may be well that I 
should say something of ‘the life and precepts of that great 
teacher, the Buddha, without some knowledge of which it 
is impossible to understand the character, habits, and 
modes of thought of the Burmese people, so closely is their 
teligious belief interwoven with their daily life, so great 
and intimate its influence upon the national character. 

Of the many summaries of his life and doctrine which 
have been written, probably none is more satisfactory than 
that given by Mr. Fielding Hall (writing under the 
pseudonym of H. Fielding) in his delightful volume 
entitled “The Soul of a People,” and this for the reason 
that no other English author has approached the subject 
from a point of view so sympathetic, or with so deep an 
insight into the character of the Burmese, or, as his title 
expresses it, into the very “Soul” of the people. I there- 
fore follow his guidance in my short reference to this 
subject. 

Gautama or Gaudama, “the Buddha,” i.e, “the 
Perfected One, "was a prince, son of King Thudoodana, 
born at or near Benares in the N.E. of India, sometime 
in the fifth century B.C., a strong, healthy, and handsome 
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young man, to whom his father looked as certain to be a 
worthy successor to the throne, a conqueror and a leader 
of armed men, and even as the probable founder of a great 
dynasty. 

But the lad was meditative, given to religious musings, 
and in no way inclined to the sort of career contemplated 
by his parents; his religious teaching “entered into 
his very soul, and his continual thought was how he was 
to be a better man, how he was to use this life of his so 
that he should gain and not lose, and where he was to 
find happiness.”! Instead of delighting in the pomp and 
pleasures of a palace, he longed “to put on the yellow 
garments of a mendicant, and beg his bread wandering 
up and down upon the world, seeking for peace .” 

In vain did his disappointed parents seek to give a 
different tenour to his thoughts by surrounding him with 
gaiety and amusements, and by his early marriage to his 
cousin Yathodaya. She, however, had a serious mind, a 
soul kindred to his own, and for nearly 10 years they 
lived in happy sympathy the one with the other. 

“All that time the prince had been gradually making 
up his mind, slowly becoming sure that life held something 
better than he had yet found, hardening his determination 
that he must leave all that he had and go out into the 
world looking for peace.” Despite the efforts of his father 
to shut him out from contact with everything savouring 
of misery and wretchedness, the Prince gradually learnt 
that poverty and sickness were ever present in the world 
and that death is the final lot of all men, and silently but 
surely his resolve formed itself in his mind. At the very 
moment when he had finally determined to turn his back 


1The quotations on this and the succeeding pages of this chapter are from 
‘The Soul of a People,” by H. Fielding. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 12. 
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upon all the specious glories of palace life, news came to 
him that a son was borntohim. Yet his resolution was 
unchanged. He went forth secretly and rode from his 
home, accompanied only by his servant, Maung San—rode 
out into the blackness of night, into unknown country, in 
search of the knowledge which should lead to the 
“Great Peace.” At first a great temptation to return 
assailed him as he thought of parents, wife and child, but 
even this he fought and conquered. Then, coming to the 
boundary of his father’s kingdom, he forced his attendant 
to return with the horse, and himself, as soon as dawn 
arose, crossed the river and putting on the garment of a 
mendicant went forth to live the life of a recluse in an 
unknown land, gathering broken victuals as daily alms 
for his sustenance, and fighting down once and for all his 
natural repugnance to the distastefulness of such a life. 
Another legend, which I have read elsewhere, tells how 
Mara, the evil deity who tempts men to the indulgence of 
their passions, appeared to Gautama and promised him 
the glories of unlimited empire if he would but return to 
the life which he was so recklessly casting aside, and how 
this temptation too was resisted and overcome. 

And now he sought the help and counsel of the most 
saintly hermits and devotees, men renowned for wisdom 
and sanctity, but here he found no rest in their pantheistic 
philosophy, in their ceremonies and fastings, self mortifi- 
cations and contempt of the decencies of life. Six years of 
their austerities convinced him that their methods were 
not those of spiritual satisfaction. So again he went forth 
into the great forest, there to seek—in the solitude of their 
shade and in the presence of day and night, sun and stars, 
of mountain and stream, primeval tree and springing 
flowers, in heat and cold, fiery sunshine and awful storm, 
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in hourly contact with the great overwhelming forces of 
Nature—those secrets of the soul of man which he had thus 
far failed to discern. But “even the great soul of Nature 
had failed to tell him what he desired,” and at the end of 
other six years he entered upon a great fast, prolonged to 
the very verge of starvation. But when he at last came out 
of the state of insensibility into which he had finally lapsed, 
he found that no revelation had been vouchsafed to him. 
And now his cup of bitterness was filled to the brim, for 
the disciples whom he had gathered round him deserted him, 
for had not he who was striving so long to attain the 
perfection of a Buddha signally failed? So they left him 
and he was utterly alone in his grief. Then he slept under 
a great tree, the sacred fig-tree, ever since revered by all 
Buddhists, and here again Mara assailed him with fresh 
temptations, assisted by hosts of attendant demons. And 
at the end of a night of untold horrors, there in that “great 
grove of trees—those beautiful groves of mango and palm 
and fig that are the delight of the heart in that land of 
burning, flooding sunshine—there the truth came to him.” 
And in that grove “he lived 49 days, we are told, under 
the great fig tree by the river. And the fig-tree has become 
sacred for ever because he sat there and because there he 
found the truth”—having achieved his last fight against 
sin, and his final victory. The rest of his life may be 
briefly told in Mr. Fielding Hall’s own words :— 

“The truth for each man is in his own soul. And so 
it came at last, and he who saw the light went forth and 
preached it to the world. He lived a long life, a life full 
of wonderful teaching, of still more marvellous example. 
All the world loved him. 

“He saw again Yathodaya, she who had been his wife; 
he saw his son. . .. .. And Yathodaya was full of despair, 
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for if all the world had gained a teacher, she had lost a 
husband. So it will be for ever. This is the difference 
between men and women. She became a nun, poor soul! 
and her son—his son—became one of his disciples. 

“He died at a great age, full of years and love. The 
story of his death is most beautiful. There is nowhere 
anything more wonderful than how, at the end of that 
long good life, he entered into the Great Peace for which 
he had prepared his soul.” 

Such very briefly is an outline of the life, so far as it 
is known, of that great teacher, Gautama, the Buddha, “ the 
Perfected One,” from whose small circle of followers spread 
in ever widening waves that system of religion, or 
philosophy—for it lacks some of the elements which we are 
wont to associate with the former, although if a religion 
be that which influences the daily life and moulds the 
character of men or nations Buddhism is one of the greatest 
—which extended rapidly, first over the length and breadth 
of India and thence over most of Eastern Asia. 

But it was not till the fifth century of our era, long 
after it had declined at its source in India, and when it 
was the dominant creed only in Ceylon, that its real and 
rapid progress began among the people who were to give 
it an enduring home, and to maintain it in something like 
its pristine purity to the present day. One reads frequently 
the very definite statement that Buddhism still has 
500 millions of adherents, but it is probably more near the 
truth to say that the seven or eight millions of Burmese, 
perhaps half a million of the inhabitants of Ceylon, and a 
like number of the Jain sect in India, comprise the whole 
of those who are now practical followers of that religion. 
It has sunk to little more than a name in China and 
Japan, almost equally so in Siam, while the elaborate and 
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corrupt hierarchy of Tibet is utterly unlike the Brother- 
hood of Buddha, and utterly inconsistent with the cardinal 
principles of his own teaching. 

What, then, are those principles ? What is the essence 
of that faith which still has, perhaps, a more vital influence 
upon the character of a whole nation and upon the daily 
life of each individual in it, than any other ? 

It is immensely difficult for any European to enter 
into Oriental modes of thought, even if he has spent years 
in sympathetic contact with an Eastern nation; almost 
impossible for one who has not had this education ; but 
the following are, as far as I have been able to realise 
them, the main outlines of that faith. 

While the Christian believes that each human soul 
begins its existence with the birth of the body with which 
it is associated on this earth, the Buddhist holds that it is 
no new thing, but that it has existed in the past, in 
association with other bodies, for an indefinite period, and 
that it is destined to a further indefinite but not eternal 
existence, in connection with a series of other entities, after 
the death of the body in which it is enshrined for the time 
being. 

“ The beginning as well as the end is out of our ken,” 
and a man’s present condition, whether he be wise or 
foolish, pure or impure, generous or mean, depends upon 
the sum of the actions performed in the earlier stages of 
that existence, of which his present life is but one quickly 
passing phase. More than this, not only is a man’s 
character during his present life absolutely in his own 
control, but just as “if he is righteous and charitable, 
long-suffering and full of sympathy, it is because in his 
past existence he has cultivated these virtues,” so also is 
the next stage in his existence dependent. upon his career 
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in the present one, whether he mould it for good or ill. 
If for good, then he will in the next, start his life, so to 
speak, from a higher plane, and thus by patient continuance 
in well-doing he may at last attain to the Perfect Peace. 
If, on the other hand, he shape it for ill, he dooms himself 
to a long period of purgatorial expiation of his ill-doing, 
for, whether for good or for ill, man is ever the architect of 
his own destiny, not only for his present life, but for his 
next, and through these, more or less, for an indefinite 
succession of existences. Fidelity to the truth will not be 
rewarded by a nearer approach to the Perfect Peace with 
more unerring certainty, than will evil-doing be visited by 
a terrible retribution. 

The sinner may, if he has deliberately chosen the evil 
way, be even reborn into the body of one of the lower 
animals or find himself condemned to linger in one of the 
136 divisions of purgatory, where he may have to pass at 
least 500 years, each day of which equals fifty terrestrial 
years, after which purification by penal fires he may be 
once more reborn into a higher and better state. 

Nine million one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
years would seem a disproportionate punishment for even 
three score years and ten of misconduct, but the very 
conception of so horrible a retribution emphasises the 
strength of the Buddhist’s sense of immeasurable responsi- 
bility, resting upon every man born into the world, to live 
in accordance with the unchangeable laws of righteous- 
ness. 

Thus, then, by the gradual extinction of all evil in 
the soul, is the Perfect Peace to be attained at last. 

But wherein does evil consist, and what is the Perfect 
Peace which is only to be reached by so long and laborious 
endeavour? When we try to answer these questions we 
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find ourselves face to face with conceptions so alien to our 
habitual modes of thought, and to the religious teachings 
with which we are alone familiar, that it is most difficult 
for us to enter into the mental condition which makes them 
seem entirely natural to the Buddhist. He holds that 
the one great evil is life itself, the personal existence 
of each man; for life and sorrow are inseparable, ever 
going hand in hand from the cradle to the grave; all life 
involves pain and suffering, all suffering is caused by the 
craving for things sensual, for pleasure, wealth, and personal 
existence and gratification. ‘The world is unhappy 
because it is alive, because it does not see that what it 
should strive for is not life, not change and hurry and 
discontent and death, but peace—the Great Peace. There 
is the goal to which a man should strive.” 

Therefore by long meditation and negation of self all 
desires are to be finally extinguished, and thus each man 
may arrive at one of the higher stages of being, through 
which he must successively pass till he reaches the con- 
summation of his hopes in Nirvana; a state in which he 
will float eternally in perfect repose and cessation from all 
personal consciousness, the state finally attained by 
Gautama, the Buddha or Perfected One. 

When we enquire how a man is so to shape his life as, 
so far as is possible, to approach the perfect extinction of 
self, we find ourselves on more satisfactory ground, for we 
receive in answer those practical laws and precepts of 
personal piety, the general observance of which accounts 
for those traits of character which make the Burmese people 
so attractive, and which may well excite the admiration, 
as they deserve the emulation, of nations of more advanced 
“civilisation.” 
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For this is how he must live:—He must crave for no 
riches, nor strive to be greater than his fellows; and to 
the question, “ How shall a man so think and so act, that 
he shall come at length unto the Great Peace?” the answer 
of Buddhism is :—“ Be honourable and just, truth-loving 
and averse to wrong. . . . Do good to others, not in 
order that they may do good to you, but because, by doing 
so, you do good to your own soul. Give alms and be 
charitable. . . . Be in love with all things, not only 
with your fellows, but with the whole world, with every 
creature that walks the earth, with the birds in the air, 
with the insects in the grass. . . . To make others just, 
you must yourself be just; to make others happy, you 
must yourself be happy first; to be loved, you must first 
love. Consider your own soul, to make it lovely.” 

Yet “honour and righteousness, truth and love,” 
beautiful as they are, “are only the beginning of the way ; 
they are but the gate. In themselves they will never bring 
a man home to the Great Peace,” but if he have perfected 
himself, as much as in him lies, in these virtues, then shall 
his eyes be opened to the worthlessness of “the world, 
which is sorrow,” and of all selfish desires, and his soul 
“weary of the earth . . . shall come into the haven where 
there are no more storms, where there is no more struggle, 
but where reigns unutterable peace,” even the peace of 


Nirvana, the state in which all personality is finally | 


extinguished. 

It will be seen how entirely this Buddhist teaching 
differs from that of Christianity, which encourages in its 
followers the hope that a life of faithful endeavour here, 
may lead, in the dim hereafter, to a personal and conscious 
reunion with the loved ones who have shared with them 
the joys and sorrows of this present existence. 
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The absolute and undoubting belief of every Burman 
and the practical effect of his faith upon his own daily 
life, and through the individual upon the character of the 
nation, is accounted for, as alone it could be, by the fact 
that every male becomes at some time in his life, for a 
longer or shorter period, an actual inmate of one of those 
monasteries which are found in every town and village 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and there 
receives systematic teaching in the life of the Buddha and 
in the books of his law. But of this, more hereafter in its 
proper place. 

There is no religion which is carried out in the daily 
life of those who profess it with entire consistency, no code 
of morality which is obeyed with perfect fidelity; nor are 
the Burmese wholly an exception, although probably 
among no race is there less divergence between precept 
and practice. In spite of the doctrine that life is but 
sorrow there are, perhaps, no people into whose homes 
the gift of children brings more happiness, none more 
habitually cheerful in youth and manhood, none who take 
more pleasure in music and dramatic performances, or 
more keen interest in some forms of sport; none who look 
forward more eagerly to the great festivals, at which all 
give themselves up to innocent amusement, and it is 
difficult to suppose that the groups of graceful girls whom 
one may meet any morning tripping along through the 
shadows of palm and bamboo, on their way to market or 
to the Pagoda, with their luxuriant black hair decked with 
flowers, and singing as they go, have a very profound 
conviction that this present life is but sorrow and misery. 

But “the heart is wiser than the head,” and the 
precepts of the Teacher which inculcate loving-kindness 
to every living thing, doubtless exert a more powerful 
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influence on these children of the Sun than his philosophic 
theories, and bring their natural reward in the brightness 
of the people. 

Fish is one of the staple foods of the country and is 
sold openly in the bazaars, and next to rice, “ Gnapee ”— 
dried and salted fish—is its most important article of 
commerce, yet its use involves wholesale destruction of life, 
in flagrant disobedience of the Buddha’s law. Perhaps it 
is, as Mr. Fielding Hall has suggested, because a fish is a 
creature incapable of inspiring affection or of evoking those 
feelings of sympathy which are possible in regard to most 
of the higher animals, especially the domesticated ones, 
that the use of it as food is looked upon as a comparatively 
venial offence, although it is universally acknowledged to be 
a breach of the law. I believe that a subtle distinction is 
drawn, by way of salving the conscience, between the act 
of killing the fish and that of eating it when someone 
else has taken it, and although the class of fishermen is a 
considerable one, they are despised by their fellows as 
degraded beings who will have to be cleansed hereafter by 
severe punishment from the taint of their daily sin. 

I am afraid that the gentle Burman also indulges in 
cock-fights, and that the excitement of the sport is enhanced 
by heavy betting, though how he reconciles this entertain- 
ment with the dictates of his conscience I know not. 

It is equally evident that under no circumstance can 
the slaying of a fellow-man be justified. Yet in our 
Burmese wars the untrained peasants fought hard against 
our invading armies, a proof that the innate love of a 
man’s own country is a stimulus to action, so strong as 
even to overbear an abstract moral principle when, what 
we are wont to call, patriotism demands it. 
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It is, however, remarkable, if the statement to that 
effect be accurate, that when the whole country was rising 
against us during our invasion of Upper Burma, none of 
the religious teachers of the nation either fought against 
us, preached any crusade against the infidel, or incited the 
people to resistance by word or counsel, but that they 
remained in their monasteries, performing their usual 
routine of daily duties, reciting the precepts of the Law, 
gathering their pupils about them as usual, and conducting 
the elementary education of the young as regularly as if 
no stirring events were taking place around them. 

After all, the professors of Buddhism are not the only 
ones whose practice is not always in accord with the 
binding precepts of their religion. The Christian is not 
generally averse to laying up treasure “ where moth and 
rust doth corrupt,” nor does he commonly turn his left cheek 
to him who has smitten him on the right; wars are not 
unknown among nations who for 1g centuries have sung 
of “on earth peace, good will toward men.” Let us not, 
therefore, judge too harshly the inconsistency of the 
Burman who eats fish or who fights for his country against 
the Western invader. 

One word more, and an important one, as to the real 
faith of the Buddhist. It is sometimes said that he is an 
atheist." If an atheist be one who professes to believe 
that there is no great Spiritual Power at the back of the 
great laws of the Universe, and ruling it for good, the 
Buddhist is at the very antipodes from sucha man. On 
the contrary he implicitly “believes that the world is 
ruled over by everlasting, unchangeable laws of righteous- 
ness,” that the great laws which govern his being are 
perfect, far beyond his comprehension, eternal, immutable, 

1See Appendix, Note A. 
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marvellous; that “the world is governed with far 
greater wisdom than any of his—perfect wisdom that is 
too great, too wonderful, for his petty praise.” Of the 
conception of the Almighty as a being to be conciliated 
by sacrifice, or influenced by entreaty, he has no idea. He 
holds, therefore, by reason of this unquestioning faith, that 
his only duty in life is to act in harmony with the laws 
themselves, and that no prayer of man ever did alter, or 
ever will alter, in the faintest degree, the eternal sequences 
of good or ill involved in obedience to, or disobedience of, 
them. Hence, he neither praises the Almighty for his 
earthly gifts, nor ventures to pray to Him to alter the 
eternal course of things for his benefit. When you see the 
Burman telling his beads or laying his offering of flowers 
before the shrine, or hear him repeating his devotional 
exercises before the image of the Great Teacher, be sure 
that he is not performing an act of worship, as we hold 
worship to be, to the Almighty, still less to the Buddha, 
for he is no idolater. He is contemplating the hollowness 
of life and seeking, by meditation on the precepts of the 
Master, to cultivate that abnegation of self which alone 
can raise him one step higher in his progress towards the 
Great Peace. That is all. Everything is done in token of 
profound veneration of him, veneration which fills the 
heart of every one of his disciples. This sense that every 
man has his spiritual welfare in his own keeping, a sacred 
and inalienable trust, that he alone can mould his own 
soul into the image of good or ill, has one very important 
consequence. He feels that there is neither necessity nor 
room for the intervention of any other mortal man between 
himself and the Author of the everlasting Law of 
Righteousness. Hence from end to end of the land there 
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is no priestly caste, no man claiming to be a necessary 
intermediary between his fellow-men and their Creator. 

Bear in mind, therefore, once for all, that the Buddhist 
brothers, the Péngyis and Rahans, are in no sense priests. 
This is the last thing they are, or would themselves claim 
to be, since each man is keeper of his own conscience, and 
none other can help him, save by exhortation, instruction, 
or advice. 

We shall see presently what these brethren really are, 
as well as what they are not, and in what reverence they 
are held by their compatriots. I must now return, after 
this somewhat long but necessary digression—necessary if 
you are to realise at all the national spirit and character 
of the Burmese—to the narrative of our further doings. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TounGoo. 


Our visit to Rangoon came to an end on Monday, 
December gth, when we left at 6 a.m., full of longing to 
see the home of our dear people at Toungoo. This town 
is 166 miles north of Rangoon and is the frontier station 
of Lower Burma, as it had been our furthest position north 
until the annexation of the Upper Province some two 
years before our visit. The first two or three hours’ journey 
was through rich tracts of paddy, now ripe for the sickle, 
varied by stretches of still unreclaimed jungle, in which 
clumps of feathery bamboo were conspicuous. The train 
stopped at frequent stations, where crowds of gaily dressed 
Burmans, Chinese, natives of India, and, as we got further 
north, of Shans and Karens, showed how rapidly the 
internal traffic of the country was being developed. As 
might be expected in such rich feeding ground as the low- 
lying rice-growing territory, birds were abundant, and we 
saw thousands of swallows, mynahs, blue jays, and green 
parroquets, and here and there great flocks of pelicans 
feeding in the swamps or wheeling aloft in great circles 
with huge outstretched wings. Buffaloes and bullocks 
were numerous along the roads or in the fields, the former 
drawing the native carts of the country, the latter dragging 
primitive wooden ploughs (on a projecting board of which 
the driver stands, his feet in the water) through the muddy 
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swamps, which are being thus prepared for a fresh crop of 
paddy. 

At one station there was a large assemblage of racing- 
carts, highly ornamented with wood carving, and drawn 
by bullocks, and a great crowd of gaily dressed Burmese 
waiting for the sport to begin. This is one of the favourite 
amusements of the people, and their zest in it is increased 
by the fact that they are born sportsmen, and that large 
sums pass hands in bets on the event. Pony racing is also 
in much favour, and in the Pegu country, where there is 
a vast network of river channels, boat racing. Racing 
boats are 40 to 60 feet long, very narrow in proportion, 
and are manned by crews of from 8 to 20, drawn from rival 
villages. ‘The elegant carving on these, and on the light 
spider-wheeled carts used for bullock racing, abounds in 
graceful curves, in which the Burmese craftsman in wood 
seems to take a natural delight. 

Buffaloes suffer much from mosquitoes and other 
biting and stinging insects, and are commonly kept near the 
owner’s house in enclosures, in which there are artificial 
mud-holes or pools, in which the beasts can wallow, and so 
cover themselves with a coating of mire as a natural 
protection against these little, but tormenting, enemies. 

After a few hours the character of the scenery changes; 
cultivation of rice diminishes, finally ceases; the line runs 
more and more through dense jungle, amongst forest trees, 
lianas, and tangled undergrowth of shrubs. At intervals 
there are still native houses, single or in little groups, with 
palms, bamboos, and bananas around them. Still, as we 
sped on our way northward every roadside station was 
thronged. At one of these stations the train stopped for 
ten minutes just as the sun was setting, and here a Mussul- 
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man left the carriage next to ours, spread his carpet on the 
platform, removed his shoes, and, turning towards Mecca, 
said his evening prayer, bowing his head many times till 
his forehead touched the ground, then brushing the dust 
from his bare feet, resumed his slippers, and took his place 
among the crowd of passengers. 

As we still journeyed northward the forest became 
denser and the timber finer, and orchids appeared pendant 
from the boughs, though at this season few were in bloom. 
Giant grasses 12 or 15 feet high bore long flower spikes 
which shone like burnished silver in the level rays of the 
sun, growing in long stretches in spots which are damp 
except in the height of the dry season, and everywhere 
there was a rank undergrowth of handsome vegetation, 
though flowers were not numerous. At last, after running 
through a few miles of less wooded country, the line 
takes a course parallel with a road thickly fringed with 
palm trees of various sorts, Burmese houses become 
more frequent and stand in clusters embowered in rich 
tropical vegetation, and then, suddenly emerging between 
the bungalows of the railway officials and the ware- 
houses of the company, the train draws up in the 
handsome station of Toungoo, and here our long journey 
came to an end. 

Our kind hosts at Rangoon, assisted by “the master,” 
whose creed includes a deeply rooted faith in the virtues 
of an ample and regular commissariat, had provisioned us 
most bountifully, and as one of the “boys” from “Claregate, 
Toungoo,” was with us, we fared sumptuously, and were 
most attentively waited upon on the way. Meanwhile the 
constantly varying scenery, the novel forms of tree and 
bush and flower by the side of the track, the moving 
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crowds at every station, the glimpses of Eastern life which 
we were getting ever and anon to right and left of us as 
we passed along; above all, the delight of being once 
more face to face with our dear children —all these combined 
to forbid a moment’s ennui or tedium in our 12 hours’ 
journey, even during the sweltering heat of a cloudless, 
tropical day. 

“The master’s” “tum-tum,” or pony carriage, was wait- 
ing for us, and a drive of about three-quarters of a mile 
brought us to the home where we were to spend so many, 
but all too few, days of ever-to-be-remembered sunshine 
and happiness. It was delightful to be welcomed into this 
happy and pleasant home, where nothing was wanting 
which could make our sojourn there delightful. The large 
rooms were most acceptable after the close quarters on 
board ship, good beds with sensibly constructed mosquito 
nets invited us to nightly repose, and an abundant supply 
of hot and cold water made bathing a great enjoyment. 
As for creature comforts for the inner man, trust “ the 
master” for that department. Tiffin and dinner were equally 
appetising, with good beef and mutton, admirable soups 
and entrées, three or four kinds of vegetables daily— 
potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, spinach, peas, turnips, 
carrots, asparagus—some fresh from the Claregate garden, 
others preserved, but so good and well cooked as not to 
betray their origin; fruits such as the cold season 
affords—papaws, pines, bananas, and oranges; well, 
if these do not satisfy anyone’s desires, let him be 
banished for a week to an Indian D&k-bungalow where 
every dish is well seasoned with Asafoetida, or be fed on 
Italian polenta. 

Our hours were—Chota hazari (little breakfast), of 
coffee, toast and butter, eggs, and fruit, at 7a.m. There- 
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upon followed a drive', the camera usually going with us, 
lasting till about half-past nine, when the heat became 
somewhat trying to our unaccustomed heads; then, on our 
return, a delicious bath followed by tiffin. After lunch, I 
developed negatives in “ the master’s ” excellent dark room, 
and the afternoon was passed in reading, writing letters, 
&c., till 4 p.m., when tea, cakes, and fruit were served in 
the verandah. About 5 p.m. the faint quivering of a leaf 
here and there, proclaimed the approach of evening with 
its light refreshing airs. Then we took another drive, 
often round the Toungoo Lakes, returning after dark 
through the little town, and enjoying by the way glimpses 
of the out-door life of the people, and of the groups which 
gathered in the open shops and houses; then at 8 o'clock 
came dinner, after which music, whist, or pleasant chat 
till ro or half-past, when we all turned in beneath our 
mosquito-curtains for the night. 

The development of negatives was warm work, 
although the dark room was under the house and in 
perfect shade. It was difficult to keep solutions even 
moderately cool, and as all water had to be fetched from a 
well some distance away, economy was important, and 
necessity gave rise to invention in the way of delicate and 
unstable arrangements intended to promote the flow of 
the precious liquid over several negatives at a time. The 
labour of the photographer was varied by the pleasures of 


1In the East, where it is a political and social necessity to maintain a broad line 
of separation between the European and the native, and where any approach to the 
terms of intimacy between master and servant which are permissible at home 
would be followed by a swift illustration of the adage that “familiarity breeds 
contempt,” the groom, or Sayce, does rot usually ride in the carriage with his employer. 
He may be permitted occasionally to sit upon the step, but more commonly the 
master, on Starting, indicates the point to which he intends to drive, and the Sayce, 
after salaaming, starts off on foot, and availing himself of any short cuts which are 
ible, arrives there before the carriage, and stands ready to receive the reins when 

the latter draws up. 
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the chase, for as soon as a bottle was moved on one of the 
shelves, cockroaches of formidable size scuttled off with a 
rustling noise, as of feet among autumn leaves, and as 
they were extremely active in their movements, it was a 
fine exercise of hand and eye, as well as a refreshing 
interlude, to smite them with the edge of an old negative 
as they fled along the walls. 
The usual betting was 3 to 2 on the cockroach. 

And now let me say, once for all, that it is not my 
intention to write a diary of our daily doings at Toungoo, 
but rather to endeavour to convey my own impressions of 
the general aspect of the place and its people, and to record 
my recollections of some few scenes characteristic of 
Burmese life. First of all I must make a little rough plan 
of the bungalow. 
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It is built, like most of the houses in Burma, upon 
strong teak posts, and the dwelling rooms being approached 
by staircases, there is a clear space beneath the house 
which serves for storehouse, coach-house, conservatory, or 
what not, according to the tastes or needs of the occupants ; 
an arrangement doubtless primarily designed to ensure 
safety from wild animals, snakes, centipedes, scorpions, 
and other vermin, and to keep the dwelling high and dry 
above the floods, which in some parts of the country 
convert whole districts into lakes, over which communica- 
tion has to be maintained by boats. It has the additional 
advantage of securing the benefit of every passing breeze 
in the hot season, when the great heat makes the slightest 
air doubly welcome. 

In front of the house was a small garden, possibly 
neglected or abandoned now that Toungoo has ceased to 
be an important military station, in which roses, sun- 
flowers, and other home-like plants flourished alongside of 
Allamandas, Bougainvilleas, Acalyphas, Eucharis, Crotons, 
and other “subjects” of hot-house treatment in our cold 
English climate. Pretty creepers with pea-shaped blue 
and white blossoms, and a plant bearing a bright scarlet 
trumpet-shaped flower, but which in my ignorance I 
cannot name, smothered with their profusion of bloom 
and foliage the front of the new “ Claregate,” while in an 
adjacent plot of ground, vegetables and salads were 
grown with much success, but with much labour too, for 
in the dry season their cultivation involves the daily 
watering of every single plant, the supply being carried in 
cans from the river Sittang, which flows some 200 yards 
away. In the verandah upstairs and in the space beneath 
the house were Crotons, Eucharis, Begonias, &c., in pots, 
while hung upon the wooden pillars or on bamboo 
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supports, Dendrobiums, Saccolabiums, and Vandas 
flourished and bloomed in their proper seasons. 

All the doors at the front and side of the house are 
half-glazed, but they were only shut, during our stay, at 
night in the cooler weather, being at other times partly 
closed by purdahs or curtains, so hung as to leave a space 
of about a foot at top and bottom for the free passage of air. 
The verandah and the sunny side of the house were kept 
as cool as possible by mat screens made of split bamboo, 
and hung from the broad overhanging eaves. 

Nearly all our time when we were at home, except 
that occupied in meals and in sleep, was spent in the shady 
verandah, so that to all intents and purposes we lived out 
of doors. There is no need in this climate to introduce an 
“if” into the projected arrangements for the morrow, at 
the season at which we were at the new “ Claregate,” for the 
morrow will be, as to-day, one of cloudless sunshine. In 
this latitude there is not much difference in the length of 
the day all the year round, the sun rising at about 6 o'clock, 
and the day being, roughly speaking, one of 12 hours. In 
the early morning during the dry weather there is some- 
times a light mist, but this is soon dispersed by a sun 
which shines from a dazzlingly bright sky, and sets each 
evening in a rich, red-gold glow like that of molten copper, 
passing, as the eye is cast upward, into paler yellow, this 
into pale green, and thence, always in imperceptible 
gradation, into light blue; still higher again into 
intense violet-blue, while in the east there is a glow of 
warm purple along the horizon, merging through tender 
shades of grey into the general blue and violet of the 
upper region of the sky. Often, too, as the sun’s disc sinks 
suddenly out of sight, broad bands of golden light shoot 
up almost to the zenith, and are answered by similar rays 
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in the east. When the full moon shines, it is with a 
splendour unknown in our northern latitudes, and it 
seems to hang out of an almost black heaven, and casts 
shadows of tree-trunk and foliage upon the ground, well 
nigh as black and as sharply defined as those made by the 
“greater light” by day. 

It is not easy to convey any very definite idea of 
Toungoo itself. As we saw it, its central point was an old 
fort used only as a magazine and storehouse. South-east 
of this lay the cantonments, covering a space of perhaps 
half a mile square, and here too was the Maidan, a spacious 
expanse of perfectly level green sward, surrounded by tall 
trees, and used for the purposes of drill and sports. Here, 
on its east side, were situated the extensive barracks, 
occupied by six companies of English and by a like 
number of native Indian troops. Like the bungalows of 
the civilians, these quarters were raised on wooden pillars, 
and it is told how a private of a regiment marching for the 
first time into the town, and catching sight in the distance 
of these buildings, exclaimed: “Why, our barracks is like 
a lot o’ blooming haystacks.” 

On the north side of the Maidan were the mess-houses 
of the two regiments, the 2nd Oxfordshire and the 
Madras Infantry, and the officers’ bungalows. This part 
of the settlement, as well as the town itself, is intersected 
by broad roads mostly running at right angles to one 
another. Not far off were the English church; the quarter 
occupied by the various civil officers of the Public Works, 
Forestry, and other departments (including the accom- 
plished and hospitable Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Midwinter, and his wife, the former, alas ! now dead); the 
Court-house, and the post and telegraph offices. 
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The Burmese town lies still further to the north and 
west of the cantonments. I speak of the military arrange- 
ments in the past tense, because I believe, that since the 
time of our visit, the station being no longer one of 
strategic importance as it was before the peaceable settle- 
ment of the Upper Province, the barracks have been in a 
large measure disused, if not pulled down. 

To realise the general character of Toungoo, imagine 
a considerable tract of country, covered by jungle and 
forest, to have numerous roads cut through it so as to 
divide it into rectangular plots, and then suppose 
clearances to be made at frequent intervals, and a 
native house or a cluster of dwellings set down in each, 
surrounded by plantains, and cocoa and toddy palms, 
Here and there is a house of much greater pretensions 
than the average, with its verandahs and staircases 
ornamented with handsome, and even elaborate, wood- 
carving; but for the most part they are of humbler 
and slighter construction. All, however, are raised on 
wooden piles above the ground, so as to be approached 
by sloping platforms, or more often by external stairs, and 
each is embowered in luxuriant vegetation. Broad over- 
hanging roofs give protection from sun and rain, and 
shelter the open platform which forms the front of the 
house and is occupied by its inmates in the daytime and 
early evening; the back part, partitioned off from this, 
contains the sleeping rooms of the family. The walls are 
either of woodwork, or of mat-screens woven in large 
squares and generally of ornamental patterns, no stone or 
brick being used. 

In such a climate the larger part of the lives of the 
people is spent out of doors, except during the rainy season, 
so that the ordinary domestic occupations, the handicrafts 
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of the artisan, and the buying and selling of the dealer are 
visible to the passer by." As soon as the shades of evening 
prevail, the streets fill with crowds seeking the cooler air 
or chatting in friendly groups. Little oil-lamps begin to 
twinkle in the shops and on clusters of little stalls set up 
at street-corners, where the thinnest of cakes are cooked 
al fresco over wood fires, and are offered for sale to the passers 
by, together with fruits and other simple forms of food. 
In the quarter occupied by the ubiquitous Chinaman you 
may look, through their open fronts, into restaurants where 
cooks, stripped to the waist, prepare strange-looking 
viands, amidst clouds of steam and the reek of food, 
which the customers consume squatting on their heels 
upon wooden benches. ‘There are also, unfortunately, 
several drink shops licensed by the British Government, 
which were always thronged as we passed on the way 
back from our evening drive, and which, here as elsewhere, 
supply their quota of offenders to the police cells and 
guard-room. Most evenings as we drove along the palm- 
fringed roads we came upon some opener space where 
groups of Burmese youths, some of them stripped naked 
but for a waist-cloth, and with their long jet-black hair 


1In the bazaars of Egypt and in the streets of Indian cities, for example, the 
worker in silver hammers up the repoussé on his salver or ewer under one’s own 
eye, and sells the finished piece against its weight in rupees, plus so much extra per 
rupee for workmanship. So, too, in Mandalay, did we see the dyeing and weaving 
of the beautiful native silk in houses or sheds open to the street, and at Toungoo 
we watched the native blacksmith welding cart-wheel tyres, his bellows consisting 
of a couple of upright lengths of giant bamboo, each furnished with a primitive 
piston, and the blast pea becauees by an assistant who worked these up and 
down standing on a bench behind. The blast was conveyed to the hearth, which 
was on the ground, through two converging pieces of thin bamboo. 

At a village near at hand the making of pottery was carried on equally in the 
open: One ot my photographs (No. 84) shows an old woman kneading a lump of 
clay with her bare hands, and a girl smoothing a vessel by means of a simple 
wooden spatula, previous to its being carried to the kiln after a preliminary baking 
in the hot Eastern sun. 

The yoke by which a Burman, Shan, or Karen carries a weigh often reaching a 
hundredweight, is made either of bamboo or of the elastic wood of the Zi-tree, 
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streaming over their shoulders, were engaged in the 
national game of Chinlén. This is played with a ball 
about four or five inches in diameter made of interlacing 
hoops of bamboo. The performers stand in a circle, and 
when the ball has once been started it must not be touched 
with the hand until one or other of the players, unable to 
make his stroke, has allowed it to fall to the ground. All 
other parts of the body may be used, though to use the toes 
is considered undignified play. The ball is passed from one 
player to the other, mostly by turning round and receiving 
it dexterously on the sole of the foot, and is often thus 
kicked high into the air. But an expert will receive it, as 
it falls, upon his knee, and keep it in motion by a series of 
light sharp blows from that part; then, sending it higher 
into the air he will catch it on the back of the head; next 
make it roll round and round his neck, as Cinquevalli does 
with his cannon-ball; then drop it behind him and receive 
it in the bend of his leg, whence he will allow it to fall 
on to his instep; finally, with an adroit kick, he will 
hurl it high into the air and so pass it on to the next 
player. The whole game is a marvel of skill, dexterity, 
and grace, and we often lingered long to watch it. 
Perfect silence is maintained, except when some unusual 
tour de force elicits monosyllabic exclamations of approval 
from the other players or from the bystanders. 

Indeed, the whole population is essentially and by 
nature graceful, from the tiny urchin running about in the 
garments which only Nature has provided, to the girl or 
grown woman who walks with basket poised on head, her 
simple dress of coloured skirt and loose white jacket 
displaying to the fullest advantage the curves of her 
straight limbs, while tiny feet which have never known 
the constraint of shoes are a delightful contrast to the 
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contorted extremities of the average European lady. The 
girls are fond of setting off their abundant coils of raven- 
black hair by a bunch of white orchid sprays, a scarlet 
Hibiscus bloom, or the fragrant flowers of the Shampac, 
and as their dress is generally of some soft shade of yellow 
or red, and that of the men also of some delicate hue, the 
aspect of a street full of people is delightfully bright. It is 
on gala days or at festivals that the scene is gayest, for 
then both sexes don their best garments, and at such times 
a Burmese crowd suggests a living and moving flower- 
garden where every bloom is of some delicate shade of 
pure pink, light red, or brown. Natural sense of what is 
fittest seems to tell them that blue is not a colour 
becoming to their brown skins, while light and dark green 
are avoided, being for some reason esteemed unlucky 
colours. Though often gorgeous in colour, the national 
dress is simple in construction. The men’s waistcloth or 
Pas6 is originally a long scarf (18 yards by 22$ inches), 
which, being folded back and stitched, forms a sort of plaid 
which is fastened round the waist, the remainder forming 
a kind of kilt in front, or being thrown over the left 
shoulder. A white jacket of cotton or silk is worn down 
to or below the waist, and the top-knot and hair are 
commonly bound up in a coloured handkerchief, or a fillet 
of muslin is bound round the head, with the ends behind. 
The women’s skirt, or Tamein, consists of a top part of 
commoner material, a broad centre of rich material and 
design, and a border of fine work all “sewn together 
lengthways to form a garment like a small table-cover 
about four and a half feet wide and a little more in depth.” ! 
Over this a cotton, silk, or velvet jacket is worn, and a 
scarf is thrown loosely over the shoulders. In Upper Burma 


‘Nisbet, “Burma under British rule—and before.’—Vol. 2, p. 247. 
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the lower portion of the Tamein is left unsewn so that at 
each step the leg is shown up to just above the knee. In 
Lower Burma it is stitched together down to the ground. 
Formerly “nearly all articles of clothing were practically 
home made,”! but the introduction of cheap foreign-made 
fabrics has, very unfortunately, displaced many of the looms 
which once were found in almost every house. But in the 
more rural regions hand-weaving is still largely the 
occupation of women, and the fabrics produced are more 
durable than machine-made ones, though not generally so 
fine in texture. The pieces “are usually bright with 
patterns of gay colours forming tartan-like checks or wavy 
zig-zag lines of various colours and shades.”2 The best 
silk-weavers are found in the neighbourhood of Mandalay, 
and lovely specimens of their work are to be seen in the 
section of the great bazaar of that city which is devoted 
to the sale of this class of goods. A large quantity of silk 
yarn is now imported ready dyed, but the native-produced 
material is still dyed mostly with decoctions of indigenous 
vegetable matters, though unhappily sometimes with the 
cruder colours of imported aniline compounds. In this, as 
in many other respects, the innate artistic sense of the 
Burmese is being gradually degraded by contact with 
European “civilisation.” 

The otherwise pleasing appearance of the people is 
sadly blemished by the universal habit of chewing a 
mixture of betel leaf, areca nut, and lime, which fills the 
mouth with dull red liquid which is freely ejected about 
the roads. This practice and the universal use of tobacco 
by both sexes from early infancy discolour the lips, and 
blacken teeth which are originally enviably white and 


1Nisbet, “Burma under British rule—and before.”—Vol. 1, p. 348. 
3 Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 349. 
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regular. The Burmese cheroot is a formidable looking 
thing, being from six to eight inches long, and fully an 
inch thick at the broader end. It is made thus:—the 
broad leaves of a certain tree, each about five inches long, 
are dried in the sun for a day, then exposed to the dew for 
a night; or else the thin inner skins of the sheaths which 
grow round the joints of bamboos are used for the same 
purpose. After being trimmed with scissors into 
convenient shape, they are laid together and folded round, 
pretty much as an English grocer twists up a piece of 
paper to hold a half ounce of tea. The case thus formed 
is filled with a “smoking mixture” consisting of tobacco, 
the dried dead wood of certain trees when obtainable, and 
sundry herbs, all chopped fine together. Finally, the case 
is tied neatly round with red cotton and trimmed square 
at the ends, and the cheroot is then ready for use. Every 
Burmese girl knows how to roll and fill one, as well as 
how to smoke it, at an age when our children are “ infants 
in arms.” Good tobacco is grown on the alluvial flats 
formed by the sides of the great rivers, but the art of 
curing and preparing it is not understood, and consequently 
large quantities of very inferior leaf are imported from 
Madras, instead of the whole consumption being supplied, 
as it ought to be, from internal sources. Cigars made 
wholly of rolled tobacco leaf are still a novelty and are 
seldom made. I have never ventured to try the genuine 
Burmese article, but have no doubt but that such an 
experiment would prove disastrous, as the taste is said to be 
horribly strong and acrid. It is almost inconceivable that 
infants not yet weaned should learn to alternate a whiff of 
their mother’s cheroot with the sustenance which Nature 
has provided, but it is an indisputable fact that this is 
sometimes an “accomplished fact."” The cheroot is as 
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constant a companion as the betel box in which are 
contained the little slices of nut from the areca palm, 
wrapped in leaves of the betel vine, which have been 
moistened and smeared with slaked lime. The betel box 
plays the part of the snuff-box of our forefathers, now 
happily fallen into general disuse. 

The Burmese are an ease-loving race, and the haste to 
be rich, which makes the life of the European one of 
incessant and ever increasing stress and strain, is foreign to 
their nature, and is discouraged by the precepts of Buddha. 
A few do indeed rise to fill minor offices in the Govern- 
ment service, or engage in commercial pursuits on a large 
scale, but the bulk of the population is palpably possessed 
of a small share of this world’s riches. If comparative 
wealth is acquired, the bulk of it is probably spent in 
works of merit (Kutho) which may be put to the credit 
side of the religious ledger, and so facilitate the progress of 
the donor through the next stage of his being. Such 
works are executed simply and solely for this purpose, and 
not in the least for the benefit of any other being what- 
ever, either here or hereafter. ‘They may consist in 
supplying the eight articles requisite for the probationer 
who desires to enter a religious brotherhood, in the 
founding of a monastery, the building of a pagoda or of a 
rest-house, &c. Unfortunately the repairing of such 
edifices has not a like value, and as a natural consequence 
they generally fall into disrepair or ruin, unless indeed 
they have been erected by a community and not by an 
individual, or have become places of pious pilgrimage. 

Although the consuming desire to be rich, which is the 
great demoralising influence of our age among the Western 
nations, is scarcely known among the Burmese, they are, 
nevertheless, shrewd traders on a small scale. Let me 
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remind you that in the religious philosophy of Gaudama, 
the Buddha, the social distinctions of caste were broken 
down, just as in Christ’s teaching the equality of all men 
before God was proclaimed. Moreover, he aimed at 
abolishing those restrictions upon the personal liberty of 
women which still condemn them in India to a position of 
entire inferiority, and shut them out from all participation 
in the pursuits and pleasures of the other sex. Surely 
of all the merits of Buddha’s teaching this was the 
greatest, to make home-life possible, to open up to women 
all the sources of rational recreation, all the wholesome 
pursuits of daily activity, and to release them from a 
prison-like restriction of all their faculties. Thus did he 
sow ‘“‘the seeds of a social revolution whose fruits have 
been reaped by hundreds of millions of human beings 
during the last twenty-five centuries,”' fruits indeed 
wholly beneficial and life-giving. Hence it is that the 
women both of Burma and Japan are on an absolute 
social equality with the men; are their companions in 
home occupations, and sharers of their daily cares and 
pleasures, of their joys and sorrows. So, too, it comes 
about that, as with us (at any rate among all but our 
poorest classes), the woman is relieved from heavy labour, 
protected from hardship, and given priority on many 
occasions, such as public or private festivities. Hence, 
lastly, it has come about that the bulk of the trading 
of the country, its lighter handicrafts, such as weaving 
and moulding of pottery, and the whole of its retail 
business, is in the hands of the neat, bright and 
charming little women whom one sees presiding at their 
stalls in the bazaars; and also, last but not least, that 





1 Burma under British rule—and before.” Nisbet, vol. ii., p. 101. 
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the wife is generally the trusted partner and counsellor 
of the husband in all affairs of common interest, and is, 
indeed, commonly looked upon as the more important 
member of the firm; as, so to speak, “the predominant 
partner.” 

What a pleasing contrast there is between the merry 
Burmese girls, whom one meets tripping along in as 
unconstrained freedom as that of so many English 
maidens, and the high-caste native of India, who is never 
seen abroad at all, or her low-caste sister who carefully 
screens her face as she meets you with the corner of her 
robe, lest it should be visible for a moment; still more 
between the Burmese wife who appears with her husband 
unrestrainedly in public as his companion, and the wretched 
Mahomedan woman who is driven along, on those rare 
occasions when she leaves the harem, with her sisters in 
degradation, shrouded in a sack with two holes for vision 
and otherwise wholly invisible, and treated precisely as if 
she were one out of a herd of sheep. 

There is, by the way, in Burma no religious ceremony 
connected with marriage, a mutual agreement between 
the young people and their parents in the presence 
of witnesses being sufficient. There is, of course, a period 
of courting, preliminary to their betrothal. 

In the still tropical evening, when the moon shines 
through interlacing leaves of palm and bamboo and the 
air is rich with the scent of the Shampac or Sathapoo,' the 
girl sits in the shadow of the eaves upon the open platform 
or verandah in front of her home, and here it is considered 


1The Satlianon, or SatthapQ, isthe Pandanus odoratissimus, one of the species of 
screw-pine, and its spike of tiny, close-set flowers, in shape something like a hea 
of Indian corn, diffuses a most exquisite and subtle odour, perceptible in the soft 
evening air for hundreds of yards around. The Sampac or Shampac, otherwise 
known as Prangipant produces its somewhat oppressively fragrant Rowers before 
its leaves, The latter are developed during the rainy season, 
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no impropriety for her to receive the visits of the young 
men of her village, whether they be merely formal “calls,” 
as we should term them, or of a tenderer kind. And there 
may be little delicate attentions, such as the gift of a 
flower or of a love song composed by the suitor, and 
finally, if the girl is willing and the parents are gained 
over, the two are betrothed; and when the young man is 
prepared to maintain a wife he fetches his bedding and 
clothes, and brings them to the house of the bride’s parents 
in token of his reception into their family, and the young 
couple start their married life there, the husband commonly 
working awhile for his wife’s parents. When children 
come, then a little separate home is established. When 
the suitor asks the consent of his ladylove’s father, he 
brings as a gift for her a silk tamein or some article of 
jewelry by way of “saydn” or earnest-money, doubtless a 
survival of the time when the bride was purchased from 
her father. When he is a scholar his love-song is sure to 
be full of the praise of his mistress’s charms, couched in 
imagery drawn from the blossom and perfume of flowers, 
the brightness of planet or star, the lustre of pearl or 
dewdrop, and many another source of natural beauty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Monks AND MoNASTERIES—SHANS AND KArENS. 


And now I must try to deal intelligibly with the most 
important phase of the life of every male in Burma—most 
important in its effect upon his own and through him 
upon the national character—his admission for a shorter or 
longer period as an inmate of a Buddhist monastery or 
Kyaung. This is one of the greatest events of his life, 
although in no case does he bind himself by any irrevocable 
vow. He is at liberty to leave at any time, and as a 
matter of fact only a very small proportion of those who 
seek and obtain admission remain for any long time, or 
devote their lives to the monastic profession. 

I think I have already pointed out that the Buddhist 
monk is in no sense a priest, that he does not claim any 
mystical powers as an intermediary between man and his 
Creator, nor any special odour of sanctity by reason of 
his position, nor indeed any kind of superiority over his 
fellow-men. The highest function which he professes to 
fulfil is that of teacher, expounder of the precepts of the 
Buddha, counsellor and friend. Yet, though he lays no 
claim to be regarded as in any way superior to other 
members of the community, he is held in lifelong reverence, 
only second in depth to that felt by children for their 
parents. 

Although there are now Government lay schools in all 
the larger centres of population, in which education is 
given somewhat on Western lines, the monks still remain 
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largely the national schoolmasters, and each monastery or 
Kyaung has its own school where the pupils receive 
instruction in reading and in writing the very difficult 
Burmese language, in very elementary arithmetic, and in 
the simpler precepts of the Buddhist religious philosophy. 
As, according to the census of 1891, there were 15,371 
monasteries scattered throughout the country, it will be 
seen how far-reaching is this system, for it should be added 
that even the smallest and remotest village boasts its 
modest Kyaung. How valuable it is may be inferred, 
when it is remembered that especial importance is attached 
to the precepts bearing upon duties to parents, teachers, 
elders, and superiors; and to the inexpressible value of 
learning as an inalienable possession amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of life. It is in the Kyaung, too, that the lad 
acquires that courtesy and good breeding for which this 
nation is so noted, and which is so manifest in word, 
deed, and outward bearing, even to a casual sojourner in 
the land. Would that as much could be said for the 
Board Schools of our great cities; with all their modern 
equipment, their highly trained staff of teachers, and their 
elaborate codes, whatever else they do teach, they certainly 
produce neither courtesy nor good breeding. 

Here then, in one of the Kyaungs of his town or 
village, it behoves every male Burman to pass a certain 
time. Seven days is the minimum; but this is thought 
an unworthy and perfunctory glossing over of a duty, and 
it is considered becoming that the novice should pass at 
least the whole of one Burmese Lent—which lasts from June 
or July to September or October, a period of three months— 
in the monastery. This is a season regarded as of special 
sanctity, to be observed by fasting, regular visits to Pagodas 
and shrines, and careful observance of all religious duties. 
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Now, let us trace the life of the Burmese boy from the day 
of his application for admission, onwards, i.e., for a few 
months, a year or two, or for the rest of his life, according 
to whether he resumes his place among the laity, or elects 
to devote the rest of his days toa monastic career. The 
day for his application to be enrolled among the pro- 
bationers of the Kyaung is one of the greatest moment, 
one of the gravest events of his life. 

Dressed in his best and seated on a pony, accompanied 
by a retinue of friends also decked out in gala costume, he 
is paraded through the streets and taken finally to the 
monastery. Gifts of fruit, provisions, sweet-meats, 
furniture, and household belongings are made to the 
monks, and the resources of the lad’s parents are taxed to 
the utmost to mark the importance of the occasion. 

The head-monk or abbot of the monastery, surrounded 
by his monks and novices, receives him, and while 
extracts from the sacred writings are read, the boy is 
stripped of his finery, which is replaced by a simple white 
cotton robe; his hair is cut off, and his head shaved. 
After various ablutions he kneels humbly before the 
Pongyi, the head of the order, and begs for admission as a 
probationer. The “eight requisites,’ supposed to 
constitute all that he needs for the life of poverty upon 
which he has now entered, are handed to him by the 
Péngyi, and his admission is complete. These include 
three garments forming his robe, a girdle, a begging-bowl, 
a small hatchet, a needle, and a strainer for filtering his 
drinking-water, lest he should inadvertently commit the 
sin of taking away the life of any living creature which 
might be floating in it. I believe that this has become 
more or less of a formality, and that in reality several 
changes of clothes and other refinements are allowed. It 
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should be added that at the door of the Kyaung the 
candidate is subjected to an enquiry as to his bodily 
integrity, his freedom from debt, and his having his 
parents’ consent ; and is reminded of the cardinal principles 
of Buddhism, viz., to respect all life ; to respect the wives 
and children of others; to respect the property of others ; 
to speak the truth always; and to lead a sober life. 
Boys enter upon their novitiate at the ages of about twelve 
up to sixteen,’ but none can be admitted into the ranks 
of the fully ordained monkhood (Rahan) till he has 
reached the age of twenty, and if he aspires to this 
dignity he makes for several years special studies under 
the abbot, incumbent, or Péngyi. 

This last word seems to puzzle even writers who have 
lived longinthecountry. “The master” taught me to spell 
it as Hypoongyee; Max and Bertha Ferrars in their 
“Burma” write it as Péndyi, while Nisbet in his admir- 
able “ Burma under British rule—and before” adopts the 
form of Péngyi. The first of these seems somewhat 
cumbersome, and the last appears to me to represent most 
closely, and in the smallest compass, the sound of the 
spoken word. I have therefore adopted it. Rahan is the 
form admitted by Nisbet; M. and B. Ferrars use Yahan. 

“The sole difference between the Péngyi and the 
Rahan is that the former happens to be the head of the 


1The admirable photograph, No. 33, from a negative taken by “the master,” 
represents the family of a prosperous Burmese gentleman at Toungoo, a relative of 
Schway Tha, eesemibled in their best costume, preparatory to the presentation for 
admittance into the novitiate of his eldest son, aged fourteen, and of two younger 
brothers, who are seen seated in the centre of the background. Possibly the two 
latter, being evidently under the usual age of admission, are only about to enter 
the monastery school, where they will receive elementary Burmese instruction in 
“the three R's.” 
On the same occasion the little daughter, who may be seen at her mother’s side 
in the corner of the foreground, had her ears pierced, and the whole of these 
important family events were celebrated by a Pwé, given at the expense of the father. 
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monastery; but both are Rahan.”' When the Péngyi 
dies he may be succeeded either by one of the other Rahan 
of his own monastery, or by one invited to assume the 
office from some other by reason of his reputation for 
learning or sanctity. 

Of the internal management of the monastic orders 
it is not my purpose to write, beyond saying that the 
head of the whole community is the Thathandbaing, a 
sort of Primate, who is chosen by the heads of all 
the monasteries ; and under him Gaing Oks, corresponding 
somewhat to our bishops; and Gaing Dauks, assistants to 
the Gaing Oks, both appointed by the Primate. The 
Gaing Ok of any district settles any difficulties which may 
arise in his jurisdiction, from irregularities or breach of 
duty among probationers, &c., but there is nothing in the 
organisation at all resembling an ecclesiastical court, and 
the power really and effectively ensuring the purity and 
high character of the monkhood is that of public opinion. 
The member of the order who bears an unblemished 
character, if he be but a probationer or acolyte, is an 
object of reverence upon whom too much respect cannot 
be lavished, but, as will be seen presently, he depends 
absolutely, even for his sustenance, upon the goodwill of 
his neighbours; should he fall from this lofty position 
by reason of any irregularity in his life, his glory is 
instantly gone, his very daily bread is withheld, and he is 
forced, unless he can clear himself, to leave the Kyaung 
and to flee from his village, an object of universal scorn 
and contempt. 

If you wish to know more of this wonderful organisa- 
tion you will find full particulars of it, and of its practical 
effect upon the life of the nation, in Fielding’s ‘“‘ The Soul 


1 Nisbet. “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 127. 
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of a People,” and in Nisbet's work, to which I have already 
teferred. I may mention here that, according to this last 
author at the date of his book, rgo1, “There are 
upwards of twenty-five thousand Péngyi and monks 
throughout Burma, while the total number of males 
connected with the religious body is over a hundred 
and twelve thousand.”! There are also certain small 
orders of female recluses, or nuns, but their number is 
small, their ranks are recruited from among those whom 
ill fortune or loss have left ‘‘ shipwrecked in life”’; they are 
held as of small account and have no influence, and whereas 
the Rahan are necessarily the most literate among the 
people, these unfortunate women are the very reverse, for, 
unhappily, Buddhism regards the gentler sex as spiritually 
inferior, and no provision is made for their education. 
But, inasmuch as they “are, as a rule, gifted with greater 
ability and quicker wits than the boys and the men,’ this 
is a condition of things which must surely disappear before 
long, now that in all the larger towns Government schools 
are gradually introducing broader views upon the subject 
of education. Then, too, it is probable that these orders 
of illiterate nuns will also cease to exist. 

One of the precepts of ‘the Buddha to his disciples 
was: “Let your daily food be broken victuals given to 
you as alms,” and in obedience to this order one sees any 
morning, when one is astir early, little processions of monks 
and their pupils, each bearing a bowl-shaped vessel with a 
lid to it ; as they wend their way slowly and in silence along 
the roads, they will stop at intervals before each cottage 
which they have to pass, and stand opposite to it with 
downcast eyes. Then one of its inmates will come forward 





‘Nisbet. “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 127. 
2Tbid. Vol. ii., p. 131. 
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and drop into the “ begging-bowl ” a contribution of rice, 
a portion of curry, a bunch of vegetables, or some fruit. 
Not a word is said, and the procession moves on to the 
next dwelling. Having finally received as much food as is 
necessary for the daily wants of the establishment, the 
monks and their acolytes slowly retire to their Kyaungs. 
In addition to the school there is also attached to the 
Kyaung, a Zayat or rest-house, a covered room raised 
above the level of the ground like an ordinary Burmese 
dwelling, generally under the grateful shade of trees, and 
with a little shed by the side of it, in which a supply of 
water is kept in cool porous vessels. Here any wayfarer 
may rest as long as he will, or the pious Buddhist may sit 
and contemplate upon “duty days.” These follow the 
quarters of the moon and are kept regularly during Lent, 
when the pious laity of both sexes adopt for the time 
the rules of the religious orders, devote their days to 
contemplation, and pass their nights in the Zaydt; not 
omitting to present gifts to the Kyaungs. 

The food which has been collected in the morning 
round, now serves to supply the wants of the brethren of 
the monastery, of their scholars, and of any wayfarers who 
may avail themselves of the primitive accommodation of 
the rest-house. I believe, however, that except in remote 
villages where some few recluses maintain the simplicity 
and austerity of the original orders, a considerable 
relaxation of the strict rule is not unusual, and the Péngyi, 
at any rate, is not entirely a stranger to greater delicacies 
than are collected in the mendicant’s bowl. 

Very singular and curious buildings are these 
Kyaungs, mostly of carved woodwork of quaint design, 
usually supported upon piles or wooden pillars, and 
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approached by flights of stone or brick steps guarded on 
either side by fantastic semi-human figures or by two or 
more of the Chinthays, or Chinthés, which are so character- 
istic of the country, gigantic crouching beasts popularly 
supposed, I believe, to represent lions, but unlike any 
creature we have ever set eyes upon, in or out of a 
menagerie. What symbolism may attach to these 
creatures I have never been able to learn, or whether, like 
the gargoyles on our own cathedrals, they are merely 
grotesque fantasies evolved out of the brain of some monk 
in his hours of leisure from religious routine. 

The most important parts of a monastery are its 
chapel (if the word may be used), containing sacred 
pictures and images of the Buddha, its school-house, 
dormitories of the brethren, and its library where are kept 
and transcribed the Tripitaka or Buddhist scriptures, 
copies of legendary lives of the Buddha, and other religious 
literature. Few Kyaungs possess complete copies of the 
first of these, as is hardly to be wondered at when it is 
remembered that the full text in Pali—the ancient religious 
language of Upper India and kindred to the original 
Aryan, Sanscrit—would cover about 1,500 quarto pages in 
pica type. 

The whole establishment is often surrounded by 
miniature Pagodas and Chinthays, and is always 
embowered in palms, tall bamboos, and forest trees ; for it 
was a specific command of the great teacher that his 
disciples should dwell under the shade of trees. 

There are several Kyaungs at Toungoo, some in very 
indifferent repair; the largest is close to the Great Pagoda, 
the lofty spire or minaret of which, recently painted pure 
white and capped with a gilded Htee, shone, when we saw 
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it daily, with dazzling brightness against the blue sky, a 
prominent landmark on the western side of the town.' 
Representatives of diverse nationalities are to be seen 
in the bazaars of any eastern town, and that of Toungoo 
is no exception, for here one meets not only Burmese, but 
natives from various parts of India, Chinamen, Shans, 
Karens, Shanthoos, and members of other tribes from the 
distant hill countries to the N. and N. E. of Burma proper, 
each characterised by distinctive features and costume. The 
bulk of the larger trades of the place, such as that in rice, 
is in the hands of Chinese and “ natives,” whose numbers 
probably equal that of the Burmese inhabitants, and 
indeed promise, from the greater energy of those nation- 
alities, ultimately to crowd out from commercial enterprise 
the easy-going people of the country. Many of these 
traders are “ Chetties,”” who combine with the trade of 
rice-merchants those of contractors, general dealers, and 
usurers. Unfortunately, thrift is not a virtue of the 
Burman, and if he becomes the possessor of a surplus upon 
the disposal of his crop, he is too apt to dissipate it in 
works of religious merit, such as the building of a Pagoda 
or Zayat, or in giving a theatrical display, or in the 
national vice of gambling. Thus he too often falls into 
the clutches of the professional money lender, whose 
ordinary rate of interest is five per cent. per month, or 
sixty per cent. per annum. Even a higher rate than this is 
often exacted, nor are sharp practices unknown, akin to 


1There are also numerous Pagodas of lesser importance, scattered here and 
there and embowered in trees. At one of these is the singular sculpture 
representing a “Nat Bilu,” evil spirit, or ogre, of which I fortunately secured a 
pore negative. At the same Pagoda occur the beautiful pair of “Nagas,” or Dragon 
ures, of which I also obtained a photograph, resplendent in gold, vermilion, and 
blue, with eyes of green glass; altogether noteworthy objects. 
“The master” thinks that No. 45 is a Cinerarium or Shrine containing the 
ashes of some cremated Pongyi. 
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those of the same tribe in our own country, whereby the 
debtor is induced to sign an agreement, by which he finds 
later on that he has acknowledged his indebtedness for a 
larger sum than he has actually received. The ultimate 
fate of the unfortunate borrower is too often that of most 
persons who resort to the “ loan-office,” and the creditor 
is satisfied by the forced sale of his land, housé, or cattle. 
The British Government could do no more righteous act 
than to protect the happy-go-lucky Burmese subject from 
the worst extortions of these harpies by a legal limitation 
of the rate of interest, and by the establishment or sanction 
of banks where money might be borrowed upon proper 
security at low rates; such as the “ People’s banks” of 
Italy, the effect of which upon the prosperity of the small 
cultivator has been extraordinarily beneficial, small 
advances of a few pounds sterling often enabling him to 
tide over the pinch of a deficient crop, of illness, or other 
temporary embarrassment, while, on the other hand, a bad 
debt is a thing almost unknown. 

Shans and Karens are natives of great tracts of 
country to the east and west of the great Salween river, 
and conterminous in many parts with the borders of China 
and Siam; of course, so large a territory comprises an 
enormous variety of natural scenery. 

The Shans are the most important of all the 
indigenous races, and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries they were sufficiently powerful successfully to 
contest the mastery with the Burmese, but subsequently they 
were reduced to the condition of tributaries to the latter. 
They are broken up into numerous minor States, or princi- 
palities, of which forty now acknowledge our suzerainty, 
while others hold a similar, but less definite, relation to 
China or Siam. The area of these forty States is estimated 
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at 40,000 square miles. The Shan is of smaller stature than 
the Burman, lighter in complexion, and more Mongolian in 
feature. Both men and women wear huge straw hats, and 
are inordinate chewers of betel. “The States lying to the 
west of the Salween river comprise elevated plateaux, 
broad deep valleys, and grassy rolling downs once covered 
with pine forests now nearly all cleared away except 
patches here and there on rocky land or around monasteries, 
én. To the east of the Salween the country 
becomes more rugged. . . . . . Thescene presented 
to the eye is a labyrinth of forest-clad hills intersected by 
narrow valleys, with only patches of level land dotted 
here and there like oases in a rocky desert. The largest of 
these is the plain of Kengtung, beyond which again the 
hills stretch, towering range upon range, in tangled 
confusion towards the Mekong. Further eastwards, 
beyond the Mekong, the labyrinthine masses of hills on 
nearer approach disclose here and there between them flat 
fertile valleys and uplands carefully terraced for cultiva- 
tion.” 

This great region has been pacified and settled since 
our annexation of the Upper Province, and life and 
property are doubtless now far safer there than during the 
previous centuries, when there can scarcely be said to have 
been a central authority. The religion of the people is 
Buddhism, but inasmuch as that religion was originally 
introduced from Burma, its purity becomes less as the 
distance from the source increases, and accordingly “ the 
priests and monks throughout the States lying to the east 
of the Salween perform their religious duties with a laxity 
of practice much at variance with the manner in which 





1Nisbet. “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., pp. 419-20. 
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these are performed in the western States.” The Shans 
act chiefly as carriers and caravan-traders, carrying goods 
and produce between the markets of Burma and their own 
and adjacent countries, such as tobacco, nuts, garlic, seeds, 
lac, &c., and taking back in exchange salted fish (gnapi or 
ngapi), salt, sugar, crockery, cloth, biscuits, condensed 
milk, pens ink and paper, mirrors, &c., each man 
carrying about 8olbs. for 15 miles a day, or if the caravan 
be provided with bullocks the average day’s journey is 
10 miles, and the load 2 cwt. per beast. 

The Karens are the most important of the true hill- 
tribes, occupying the mountain region between Burma and 
Siam, in latitude about 19° to 20° N., and they still exemplify 
in a large measure the life of the aboriginal races of these 
regions. Thence they have to some extent spread out 
into the adjacent plains, where they have come more or 
less under the influence of their Burmese neighbours and 
have to some degree learned to practise Buddhism. Else- 
where their religion, if so it may be called, has been an 
unbounded belief in good and evil spirits, to propitiate 
which dogs, pigs, and fowls are sacrificed, together with 
rice-spirit, upon all manner of occasions. Their super- 
stition is profound; in sickness, which is regarded as the 
work of demons, they depend upon offerings to the evil 
spirits, and on charms, and if cholera breaks out the 
village is abandoned in panic. They are addicted to 
drink, and are uncleanly in person and dress; but they 
have a reputation for truthfulness and chastity, and 
Christianity finds among them a more fertile field for its 
teaching than among the races which have embraced 
Buddhism in its purer form. The conditions of life among 
the Karens are sufficiently hard, and owing to the ravages 


3Nisbet. “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii, p. 422. 
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of malaria the death rate is so high that the population 
is practically stationary, being in 1891 recorded as 633,600. 

There are other lesser tribes, such as the Chins, who 
inhabit the hilly country west of the Irrawaddy and its 
great tributary the Chindwin, and the Kachins, inhabitants 
of the regions adjacent to the Upper Irrawaddy, but of 
these it is not necessary to say more. 

The Chinese settled in Burma numbered 37,000 in 
1891. Everywhere they bring with them and maintain 
their own peculiar customs and mode of life, and by their 
intense industry and frugality secure a large share of both 
wholesale and retail trade. They import Chinese wares, 
absorb the Banking and Insurance business, and run their 
own lines of steamers. The distilling and vending of 
spirits and all the opium licences are unhappily in their 
hands. 

We used daily to see both Shans and Karens who had 
crossed the river Sittang by the ferry and come into 
Toungoo to sell their vegetables and fruit, silk and cotton 
yarn, and woven stuffs, or who were setting out on their 
return journey laden with purchases made in the bazaar. 
The Shans were conspicuous from their huge straw hats, 
which flapped about in a particularly uncomfortable manner 
in the wind, and from their baggy black or dark blue 
trousers. Both they and the Karens were slovenly in 
appearance and never affected the daintily coloured 
garments worn by the Burmese ; but both were suggestive 
of more devotion to hard work than the latter. 

On one occasion we saw a strange looking old Shan 
coming along with his big straw hat half concealing an 
odd physiognomy, and I was possessed with the desire to 
take his portrait. Negotiations were opened through “ the 
master,” but the grave face and a shake of the head 
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promptly indicated refusal. Thereupon it occurred to me 
to suggest that I had been honoured with the privilege of 
photographing some of the monks the previous day, and 
upon “the master” repeating this and adding that they had 
“liked being taken very much,” a smile instantly replaced 
the expression of distrust and suspicion which, a moment 
before, had been written plainly on the old man’s face, 
and in a few seconds I had secured an excellent record of 
him. A minute afterwards an odd pair, also Shans, 
approached us and were invited to stand and be immor- 
talised, but they, too, associated the camera with the evil 
eye or with some demoniacal influence, and vigorously 
protested against the proposal. Then “the master” 
appealed to my late subject to dispel their fears, which he 
proceeded to do by informing the new comers that he had 
just been done and that it “did not hurt a bit!” Then 
the rest was plain sailing, and we added another brace of 
portraits to our gallery. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BURMESE SUPERSTITIONS. 


The traffic of the country, where not served by the 
mighty water-ways of the Irrawaddy, Salween, and 
Sittang, is mainly conducted by bullock-carts drawn by 
pairs of well-fed beasts, yoked much as one sees them in 
Italy. The construction of the carts exemplifies the love 
of the Burman for graceful curves in his woodwork. It is 
worth noticing that a sine qud non in a good vehicle of 
this kind is that, as it lumbers along, it should groan and 
creak. Probably this may serve to frighten away snakes, or 
even to scare wild animals, as it wends its way in the dusk 
through the jungle, but I believe that its ostensible and 
acknowledged purpose is to drive off any evil spirits which 
may be loitering in undesirable proximity. 

It should be remembered that the Burmese, and still 
more their near neighbours, the Shans, Karens, and other 
less civilised tribes, are, so far as intellectual advancement 
is concerned, yet in one of its earlier stages. As Mr.’ 
Frazér remarks in his “ Golden Bough,’—“ The savage, 
whether European or otherwise, fails to recognise those 
limitations to his power over nature which seem so 
obvious to us." At this stage the king is generally high 
priest as well; sometimes is even worshipped as a deity. 
He is supposed to be able by prayers, promises, or threats, 

1 Frazer: “The Golden Bough.” Second Edition, Vol. i., p. 128. 
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to control the powers of nature; to bring rain, 
sunshine, or wind when they are wanted, or to cause them 
to cease when they exceed the needs of the people, and 
thus to secure abundant crops, prosperous journeys, and so 
forth. In this period, too, “sympathetic magic” plays its 
part, whereby a desired effect is supposed to be secured by 
its imitation, as where the death of an enemy is to be 
brought about by burning his effigy. ‘But with the 
growth of his knowledge man learns to realise more 
clearly the vastness of nature and his own littleness and 
feebleness in presence of it.’”! 

Now the Burmese are more or less in this stage, in 
which all the powers of nature are regarded as manifesta- 
tions of the work of spirits, whether good or evil, and 
although but a very small proportion of the population, 
and this chiefly in the remoter districts, admits that it is 
given to spirit worship—although to make such an 
admission would be altogether repugnant to the orthodox 
Burmese Buddhist—yet it is certain, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that with his genuine Buddhism is intermingled 
the rooted belief that spirits, good or bad (Nat and Natsd), 
are present and active everywhere; that they are powerful 
to influence every event of life, every daily occurrence 
however trivial; and that they may be propitiated by 
offerings or offended by neglect of proper attention. The 
very crying of infants is caused by an evil Nat; sneezing 
is the work of another; and all diseases are caused by 
them. The beneficent spirits who are instrumental in 
producing all the blessings of life, of influencing the 
crops, the weather, and health, are to be propitiated also, 
by offerings and solicitation of their good offices and 
favour ; in fact, just as the heavens are peopled by ethereal 

1 Frazer: “The Golden Bough.” Second Edition, Vol. i., p. 129. 
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beings, so everything on earth has its active presiding 
genius; the heavenly being for the most part benign, and 
the terrestrial either innocuous or malign. To render these 
powers well disposed, little miniature shrines are erected— 
near the home, on the outskirts of the village, or on the 
banks of the river—where offerings are made of fruit, 
flowers, food, and even of music. Near the Pagoda there 
is generally suspended a large bell, which is struck by 
the pious Burman with a deer’s antler which hangs close 
by, before he begins his devotions. This is to call the 
attention of the guardian spirit, the chief of the good 
spirits, the guardian Nat of the earth, Wathdéndare by 
name, who is ever beneficently watching to record in the 
debit and credit account of the believer such good deeds 
and works of Kutho as may be fairly posted to the credit 
side in the celestial ledger. 

The Karens, who are doubly steeped in superstition, 
recognise only evil spirits, and in “The Golden Bough”! 
may be found a very curious account of strange 
ceremonies which these people perform in consequence 
of their firm belief that the human soul may be extracted, 
against its will, from the body by ghosts, demons, and 
sorcerers. The idea that the soul may, even of its 
own free will, at times leave its habitation and return 
to it when it desires to re-enter, is common. Thus 
among all Eastern nations it is believed that this may 
happen during sleep, and that if the sleeper be suddenly 
aroused while the soul is still wandering abroad, the latter 
may fail to find its way back and so be permanently lost. 
Hence among them there can be no greater outrage, no 
grosser breach of good manners, than to awake a sleeping 
person. 


1 Frazer: ‘The Golden Bough.” Second Edition, Vol. i., pp. 163, 4. 
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When a Burman builds his house he leaves one of the 
principal posts which support it considerably higher than 
the rest, and takes care that no window or door opens 
upon the interior near to it. This is in order that any 
wandering spirit requiring to rest in its flight may find a 
convenient seat, yet not be tempted to intrude within the 
dwelling. Certainly a Nat Bilu, such as is represented in 
one of my photographs, might reasonably be supposed to 
be an undesirable addition to the family circle. If cholera 
or any other contagious disease breaks out in a village, the 
paths between it and the neighbouring ones frequently 
have coloured threads stretched across them from tree to 
tree, in the belief that in some way these bar the passage of 
the demons which cause the epidemic. At times “special 
measures are taken to expel the evil spirits” which 
produce cholera “from the town limits or the village 
precincts by an operation called ‘driving into the jungle’ 
(Tawtuk). This consists in all the inhabitants 
of a village or of a section of a town simultaneously 
belabouring the roofs, floors, and sides of houses with 
bamboo poles, beating old kerosine tins or empty pots 
with sticks, and generally endeavouring with very fair 
success to raise an unearthly din. 

This ceremony is also performed on a minor scale for 
driving away evil spirits from persons who have been 
bitten by snakes, or wounded by wild animals or other- 
wise, or who have sustained injuries by falling from trees.” ! 
Similarly Mr. Crooke records that “ all over Upper India, 
when cholera prevails, you may see fires lighted on the 
boundaries of villages to bar the approach of the demon 
of the plague, and the people shouting and beating 
drums to hasten his departure,’ and he adds, “On one 


1 Nisbet: “ Burma uader British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 173. 
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occasion I was present at such a ceremonial when out 
for an evening drive, and as we approached the place 
the grooms advised us to stop the horses in order to 
allow the demon to cross the road ahead of us without 
interruption.” Among so semi-primitive a people it 
scarcely need be said that a belief in charms and magic, 
and in lucky and unlucky days and numbers, is universal, 
as well as in the beneficent or malevolent qualities of 
certain stones, metals, and other natural objects. Those 
who care to obtain ample information on these subjects 
will find it in Nisbet’s work. 

Most of us are inclined to bestow a smile of pity upon 
the victims of such childish delusions. Let us not forget, 
however, that in spite of centuries of mutual intercourse, 
and of all the marvellous advances in physical science, and 
of the general diffusion of education, even Europeans 
are not entirely exempt from superstitious beliefs and 
unreasonable fancies, and that in many of these we may 
read certain evidence of our own ancestry among the 
primitive Aryan races. In truth, “the primitive Aryan, 
in all that regards his mental fibre and _ texture, 
is not extinct. . . . . . The great intellectual and 
moral forces which have revolutionised the educated world 
have scarcely affected the peasant.” 

Our servant girls are still willing to purchase a 
knowledge of their future by crossing the palm of the 
gipsy with a sixpence; I have known highly educated 
persons absolutely afraid to sit down to dinner in a party 
of thirteen, and others who would on no account wear an 
opal; till quite recently not one sailor in a hundred would 
venture to sea on a Friday ; and within the last few days 


Edition, Vol. i., p. 141. 
3 Frazer: “ The Golden Bough”—Preface to first Edition. 
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I have seen an Italian, who was stripped for bathing, 
bearing round his neck a perfect battery of charms. 
Those who would realise somewhat of the belief in lucky 
numbers and in the power of certain persons to divine 
them, which exists among the lower orders—and not these 
alone—in the South of Italy, should read Matilde Serao’s 
masterpiece, translated under the title of “The Land of 
Cockayne.” ‘The Burman still believes in witchcraft; so 
most firmly did all our wisest authors, lawyers, and states- 
men till a few generations ago; thousands of helpless and 
harmless women have been cruelly executed for this 
supposed offence in our own country, and the last trial 
for it took place as recently as the year 1712. (See Watt’s 
“The Law’s Lumber Room,” series 2, p. 86; also H. L. 
Stephen’s “State Trials,” Vol. i., p. 211, note.) 

In Burma, as throughout the East, omens are drawn 
frequently from objects seen or met accidentally. A water 
lizard entering the house is unlucky, but the large crowing 
lizard (Tucktoo or Taukté) on the contrary is the reverse, 
and the luck which it presages is great in proportion to the 
number of times that it utters its loud cry of “ Tucktoo.”! 
The success of a journey or of an enterprise may depend on 
the first object seen in the morning or on the march; for 
instance “under the Burmese rulers it was considered 
ominous for anyone to cross in front of the van of the 
army; such an unfortunate person was usually put to 
death.”2 An animal running across the path is enough to 
divert the superstitious from his course. In an old Indian 
book the following are mentioned as favourable: a blue- 
necked jay on the left, most auspicious; a crow and a 

' Nisbet states that “the crowing lizard (Taukté) is commonly supposed b 
Anglo-Burmans to be a lucky animal to have in the house; but the Burmese loo 


upon its bite as fatal.” “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 169. 
* Ibid, Vol. ii, p. 170, 
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mongoose on the right; a woman with a pitcher and a 
child, and so forth. 

The Thugs held that a wolf crossing their path from 
right to left was so bad an omen that any enterprise upon 
which they were engaged was then and there postponed. 
Shall we compare these facts with the popular belief in 
our country at the beginning of the rgth century, a belief 
which probably still lingers in its remoter rural districts ? 
I remember perfectly well hearing my own father state, that 
when he was at school at Wem, in Shropshire, under Mr. 
Salt the incumbent of the parish, it was considered an 
ample excuse for playing truant if a pupil could say that 
on his way towards the school he had seen a magpie fly on 
the left of his path, and that the only question asked was, 
“are you quite sure that you are telling the truth?” 
If the boy could reply in the affirmative without any 
qualification, his absence was considered to be fully 
justified. 

Having drifted into this subject I will, before leaving 
it, refer to a few other instances of popular superstitions, 
fancies, and customs still prevailing among ourselves, or 
common among us till quite recently—though some of them 
have almost disappeared before the general advance of 
education and intelligence among the humbler classes—all 
of them being derived from, and being survivals of, similar 
ideas and practices still common in the East, and forming 
doubtless part of the inheritance both of East and West 
from the aboriginal Aryan race. 

I will state here that my information on this subject 
is derived from. the two works to which I have already 
referred several times—Crooke’s “ The Popular Religion and 





1 See Crooke’s “The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India.” 
Second Edition, Vol. ii., p. 48. 
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Folk-lore of Northern India” and Frazer's “The Golden 
Bough ”—in which may be found an inexhaustible fund of 
ee of a similar kind, to which it is impossible for me to 
refer. 

Yawning is considered dangerous, lest spirits should 
take the opportunity to enter and take possession of the 
body. Hence, in India, the native instantly covers his 
mouth with his hand, and the bystander must exclaim 
“Great God!” Sneezing is an equally serious matter, 
being due to demoniacal influence, and to Bhits, or evil 
spirits, entering or leaving the nose. In one old Indian 
legend “the spirit of the air says, ‘When he enters into his 
private apartments, he shall sneeze a hundred times; and 
if someone there does not say to him a hundred times ‘ God 
bless you,’ he shall fall into the grasp of death.’ 
According to the Muhammadan rule, if a person sneezes 
and then says immediately afterwards, Al-hamdu li’llah, 
‘God be praised,’ it is incumbent upon at least one of the 
party to reply, Yarhamu-ka ’llah, just as among the Jews 
the sneezing formula was Tobkin Khayim,, ‘Good life!’ ’! 
Hence is derived our custom of saying “God bless you” 
under similar circumstances, although we no longer believe 
in Bhats, or that the devil is apt to reside in the nose unless 
it be washed out at proper times, according to one of the 
traditional sayings of Mahomet. 

Iron stands foremost among substances objected to by 
demons. Magic swords figure largely in folk-lore; iron 
rings are worn as amulets in India ; and in Ireland an iron 
Ting on the fourth finger still cures rheumatism. In India 
the blacksmith’s anvil is a charm against hail, and nails 
are driven into door posts or the legs of beds as a protection 


1 Crooke: “The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India.” Second 
Edition, Vol. i, pp. 240, 1. 
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against evil spirits; finally, the horse-shoe is a specially 
effective form, and the great gate of the mosque at 
Fatehpur Sikri is covered with them. With us are they 
not constantly nailed over the doors of stables, coach- 
houses, sheds, &c., and may they not still be seen exercising 
their power of protection over some of the shop doors at 
Park Mills? Precious stones have special qualities of their 
own, some being lucky and some the reverse. Shylock 
had a turquoise from Leah which he would not have given 
“for a wilderness of monkeys,” because it changed colour 
with the health of the wearer. Have we not heard of some 
one who would not wear an opal ring for a “ wilderness of 
monkeys,” or for any other treasure? Similarly, coral is a 
valued protection in the eyes of the Hindu, and it was 
long a belief in England that it warded off injury by 
lightning. It is still hung round children’s necks, and if 
in these days no special virtue is attributed to it, an older 
generation firmly believed that it mitigated the severity of 
teething, and prevented “ falling sickness.” 

The noise of bells, drums, gongs, or other loud 
instruments is universally used in the East to scare 
demons from the neighbourhood of temples and other 
places of worship, which are naturally objects of animosity 
to such beings, with which they are disposed to interfere 
if they only dare doso. Thus the Chinese endeavour to rout 
the dragon which attacks the moon when it is eclipsed. 
Bells are still “ consecrated ” in Roman Catholic churches 
with heathenish rites, in which the exorcism of the spirits 
of fire and tempest is conspicuous, and so “ the passing 
bell protects the departing soul as it flies through 
the air from demoniacal influence.”* In England the 


1Crooke: “The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India.” Second 
Edition, Vol. i., p. 167. 
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ringing of church bells for service may be only 
a survival of the times when few parishioners, or 
none, possessed any sort of time-keepers, and the 
ringing of chimes and changes may be only a musical 
exercise. On the other hand it is evident that the 
almost incessant and discordant ringing of bells in the 
Italian churches—of which I can speak from most 
unpleasant experience—is not demanded by the require- 
ments of the congregation, nor has it any musical element 
about it ; one cannot doubt but that it is a pure survival 
of the times when demons and evil spirits required constant 
warning to betake themselves elsewhere. 

Again, the use of incense, which is common in the 
East as well as in the West, has its origin in heathenish 
rites, where it is used partly to gratify the esthetic tastes 
of deities who appreciate “a sweet smelling savour,” and 
partly to drive away evil spirits who are always lying in 
wait to steal, devour, or defile the offerings of the 
worshippers. 

Saliva, oddly enough, is potent in some parts of India 
to scare the demons of disease and to avert the evil eye. 
In Italy various charms are in use in which spitting is an 
element, and Mr. Crooke records how at Innisboffin, in 
Ireland, old women spit on the ground all round any baby 
that they meet being carried by its nurse, to keep the 
fairies from bewitching it, and that in Wicklow they 
perform a similar rite, for luck, the first time the baby is 
taken out. Among our own people, too, the custom 
lingers of pretending to spit upon the first money taken in 
the morning, in order to ensure luck for the day, a practice 
which I have often seen indulged in by cabmen. 





1See Crooke —The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India. Second 
Edition, Vol. ii., p. 22. 
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In the marriage customs of India the use of grain, 
commonly of rice, which is held over, or scattered upon, the 
bride and bridegroom as an emblem of abundance and 
prosperity, prevails almost universally. From this is 
directly derived the practice of casting rice or paper 
confetti after the young couple as they leave the church, 
which prevails in all parts of Europe. On the other hand, 
for some reason, evil spirits have a very wholesome objection 
to leather, for it repels their malign influence, and protects 
against the evil eye. Hence, in some parts of India a shoe 
is fastened, heel upwards, to the top of the house. Hence, 
also, comes our own custom of throwing old shoes and 
slippers after the bride and bridegroom. So, by these two 
ceremonies the young people should be doubly blessed, for 
the one should secure plenty, and the other ward off 
malign influences from their married lives. 

It is not to be wondered at that the moon, with its 
constantly changing phases and its conspicuous markings, 
should have been, and should still be, the subject of many 
myths, legends, and fancies. All over the world its 
surface-markings have been held to be suggestive of the 
presence in it of some creature. In India this is supposed 
to bea hare. In Western countries it is the “man in the 
moon,” or a man with a bundle of sticks on his back which 
he is doomed to carry for ever as the penalty for some sin. 
Dante says he is Cain; Chaucer makes him a thief; 
Shakespeare also gives him thorns to carry, but mercifully 
provides him with a dog as acompanion. In Ireland he is 
a “Sabbath-breaker” who picked faggots on a Sunday. 
All over the world, also, great importance is attached to the 
waxing and waning of the moon. In Burma the principal 
“duty days” and religious festivals—the advent of the 
so-called Burmese Lent, for instance—are regulated by the 
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full moon, while in some Indian rituals the full moon is 
worshipped as an actual deity. It is hardly necessary to 
recall the fact that among the Jews this phase marked the 
time for national, and the new moon that for domestic, 
celebrations. Hindus at first sight of the new moon utter a 
prayer, and present to it seven threads from their turbans, 
and in Bombay, both at new and full moon, Brahmans 
offer oblations to their ancestors, and kindle the sacred 
fire. In England, without knowing the origin of the 
custom or wherefore they maintain it still, people turn 
a piece of silver—the lunar metal—and make obeisance to 
the new moon ; though why it is considered unlucky to see 
it through glass I know not. 

Lastly, I would refer to the origin of the numerous 
customs still prevailing in many parts of Europe, that 
centre about May Day, some of which are rapidly vanishing, 
or even have vanished, from among ourselves in “ merrie 
England.” The worship of trees is general among 
Primitive nations, and is based on many converging 
lines of thought which it is not easy to disentangle; 
these are discussed at length in the two works to which I 
have so often referred as sources of my information on 
these subjects. Sacred trees, sacred groves, magic trees 
which talk, are common in all legendary history and 
folk-lore. From these there is an easy transition to the 
peopling of trees with indwelling spirits, generally of a 
beneficent kind, and “it is easy to understand why customs 
like the May-tree or Maypole have prevailed so widely 
and figured so prominently in the popular festivals of 
European peasants.” They are the survivals of 
ceremonies intended to celebrate the coming in of the 
“fructifying spirit of vegetation, newly awakened in the 
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spring.”? Hence, originally the May-tree, and later on the 
garlanded Maypole which replaced the tree, were brought 
in and erected freshly every year, and it was only when 
the origin and meaning of the custom had been lost sight 
of that the Maypole was allowed to stand on the village 
green from year to year, and was dressed with greenery on 
May Day. Sometimes the tree-spirit was himself repre- 
sented by an individual who was covered with boughs 
or flowers. Mr. Frazer has also collected instances of 
numerous ceremonies connected with the supposed 
marriage of the powers of vegetation, in India and else- 
where. Of both these varieties of May Day celebration 
there are survivals all over Europe in innumerable customs ; 
and although—at any rate in our great cities—such 
performances are probably extinct, or nearly so, I have a 
vivid recollection of how in my days of early boyhood the 
first of May was always kept by the chimney-sweeps of 
Birmingham, who perambulated the suburbs of the town 
in couples, covered from head to foot with green boughs 
and coloured ribbons, their faces alone being visible; 
as they performed their clumsy gyrations one or other 
solicited coppers from the passers by, collecting their 
contributions in long wooden spoons. I remember, too, 
that in some way which I cannot now recall, one of the 
couples represented a woman (whether being really one 
or only of smaller stature 1 do not know), and that the 
male was known as Jack-in-the-Green and his partner as 
Moll. How little did they know, or we youngsters either, 
that these were the lineal descendants of those who in 
long past ages solemnised the bounty of Nature in the 
awakening of all the life of tree and flower after the 
rigours of winter, and the mysterious blending of the two 


1Frazer: “The Golden Bough.” First Edition, Vol. i., pp. 74 and 80, 
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elements whereby their fructification is brought about, 
and fruit, grain, and seed ensured for the use of man. 

This is, indeed, a somewhat long digression, yet I 
hope neither an entirely useless nor yet an uninteresting 
one, nor finally an irrelevant one. I have indulged in it 
in order to emphasize the truth that the life of nations, like 
that of individuals, passes through the stages of infancy, 
childhood, and adolescence; and that we must not judge 
by the same standard, on the one hand a people who 
are in the period of their comparative childhood, like the 
Burmese, and, on the other, races which have emerged 
therefrom into the complicated civilisation of the most 
advanced European nations. 

It is to be feared that along with many superstitions— 
which are certain to disappear from among them as 
contact with other nations increases with the spread of 
railways and the growing influence of British modes of 
government—a good many of the good qualities which 
make the Burmese so attractive will also gradually vanish ; 
such as their inbred courtesy, their simplicity of manner, 
and their indifference to the accumulation of wealth. 
Indeed, in Rangoon there are, I believe, already too many 
signs of deterioration among those of them who are most 
deeply engaged in commercial pursuits, and it is inevitable 
that it should spread in time to the larger centres of 
population, and thence gradually, if slowly, percolate to 
all classes of the community. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A BURMESE PLAY. 


But it is high time that I returned to my narrative. 

Our days at Toungoo passed only too swiftly; 
very quietly and peacefully, but with ample occupation 
and unbounded interest in the beautiful and novel scenes 
around us. 

The early morning drive generally provided material 
for half a dozen shots with the half-plate camera, and the 
development of the plates took up the time till mid-day.' 
After lunch there were letters to be written or reading to 
be done, and after tea came the lovely drive in the cool of 
the evening, and generally a call at the Club on the way 
home, where we saw the latest papers and telegrams and 
met acquaintances ; all of which filled up the little interval 
before dinner, after which the evening fled only too quickly. 
Christmas-day was the occasion of a large dinner-party at 
the house of the accomplished and genial Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Midwinter (since deceased, alas !), and 
“the master” and I were also guests at the mess of the 


1 An saber: result of one of these drives is my photograph of a man using 
the double-stringed bow, in which the usual single string is replaced by two 
separated by a small interval. By this, pellets of clay which five been well baked 
in the sun can be hurled to a considerable distance. An expert can kill a bird at 50 
or 60 yards, though it is, of course, contrary to the express teaching of Buddha to 
take life in this manner. 

The double-stringed bow is principally used for scaring off birds from Hipening 
crops, when light huts perched upon bamboo supports are erected for the use 0 
the watchers, whose duty it is thus to protect them. 
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2nd Oxford Light Infantry and at that of the 7th Madras 
Regiment, the officers of both of which regiments were 
pleasant men. 

One evening’s dissipation in which we indulged 
deserves special description. This was a visit to a Pwé. 
I believe that all public festivals bear this name, which 
literally means an assembly, but among all the national 
amusements theatrical performances stand in the first 
rank, and the Pwé which we were fortunate enough to 
witness was considered to be one of high quality. These 
entertainments are given, either by individuals or families, 
in celebration of some important event in their lives, such 
as the marriage of one of their children, the completion of 
a new house, the dedication of a new Kyaung or perform- 
ance of some such work of Kutho; or else by public 
subscription among the inhabitants of a village or of some 
particular quarter of a town. Sometimes considerable 
rivalry arises between the different sections of the com- 
munity as to which shall give the finest display, and in 
former times party feeling sometimes ran so high upon 
these occasions that serious disorders broke out and free 
fights, with resulting acts of violence of an aggravated 
kind, were not uncommon. Now no Pwé is allowed to be 
held without a permit from the local magistrate, and the 
date is fixed so that there may be sufficient moonlight to 
enable the police to interfere promptly in case of 
emergency. Theatrical marionette performances are also 
popular, and the puppets are manipulated with much 
skill, but we were not lucky enough to see one of these. 
The plot usually deals with the adventures of a prince and 
princess, and in addition to their parts there are those of 
other princesses, of a Governor or Minister of State, of one or 
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two countrymen who act as clowns and supply the comic 
element of the piece, and always of several dancing girls. 

But before I describe the action of the play which we 
saw, which had a plot such as I have suggested, I must give 
some idea of the theatre, the mise en scéne, the orchestra, 
the illumination, and of the actors and their wardrobe, as 
well as of the audience; premising that this particular 
Pwé was given by a travelling company of highly reputed 
star performers whose services had been secured by public 
subscription, and that the audience included many persons 
who had come considerable distances to see the fun of the 
fair. 

The locality, indeed I may say “ the house,” was a 
flat turfy space partly enclosed by bamboos and big trees, 
for the only roof, except that of the lovely tropical sky, 
was a light structure of bamboo and matting, covering in 
a central space of perhaps 70 or 80 feet square. A circular 
space about 12 or 14 feet in diameter, in which were 
spread a few mats, occupied the middle of this square and 
formed the only stage. In the centre of this, again, were 
two little piers of bricks laid loosely together, and about 
two feet high. On each of these flared and smoked a pot 
of burning earth-oil orcrude kerosene, which was replenished 
from a tin standing between them—prvo ve natd as the 
doctors say—by one or other of the performers, who every 
two or three minutes ladled out a supply with a 
wooden bowl and stirred the flame into fresh activity. 
This was the illumination of stage and theatre alike. 
Immediately round this space were squatted rows upon rows 
of gaily dressed Burmese; men, women, and children down 
to tiny mites of two or three years; all, save the smallest 
youngsters, in “best bib and tucker,” and a large 
proportion of them enjoying their cigars. Behind these 
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rose tier upon tier of people—raised, I suppose, upon some 
sort of benches, but so densely packed that nothing was 
. visible but this solid block of humanity—till they spread 
out on all sides far beyond the shelter of the canopy. 
There must have been altogether several thousands of 
spectators. The performance had begun some time when 
we arrived, but the dense crowd parted to make way for 
us with the utmost courtesy and we reached without 
difficulty the seats of honour reserved for any European 
who might desire to attend, well raised so as to command 
as good a view of the stage as was possible under the 
somewhat primitive system of lighting. 

Behind the stage was a huge wooden chest, the wardrobe 
of the company, from which the performers extracted fresh 
costumes at intervals, and behind this, again, an 
ornamental wooden stand with a shelf on the top of it 
upon which were arranged masks, helmets, and other 
head-gear which the performers donned from time to time 
before taking their cues. To the right of this, dimly 
visible in the imperfect light, was the orchestra, consisting 
of fifes, clarions, clackers, instruments resembling horns in 
shape but emitting sounds suggestive of bagpipes, and last, 
but by no means least, a battery of drums and tom-toms. 
These last were hung round the inside of a sort of basket 
work enclosure about six feet in diameter, and were played 
by a man who stood within and leaped about most 
actively as he belaboured first one and then another of 
these instruments. The general effect was very weird and 
to our ears unmusical. Indeed the music sounded to us 
somewhat like a ‘“ Dutch concert,’ in which each 
instrument plays a different tune; yet it soon became 
evident that there was method in its madness, inasmuch 
as throughout the play the speech of the actors and the 
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movements of the dancers accurately kept measure with 
the orchestra, just as is the case in our own opera. The 
dramatis persone were a prince, a princess, a Wun or 
Minister of State, two clowns—big bronze-coloured fellows 
wearing only a waistcloth so adjusted as to fall down in 
a long tail behind—and two dancing girls. 

The plot of the piece was based upon one of the 
interminable stories in which the Burman delights, 
wherein, at the bidding of his parents, the son of a king 
goes forth, attended by a retinue, to travel in distant parts 
in search of a bride who is to combine beauty, wealth, 
high birth, and virtue. Of course Mater and I could not 
understand a word of the dialogue, but “the master” 
explained the drift of it as the action of the piece 
proceeded. 

There was one scene in which the whole company was 
supposed to be in camp in the midst of the jungle, and 
amusing situations were created by the wrong couples 
getting together in the dark; as when the princess found 
that she was attended by one of the clowns instead of by her 
proper escort, and so forth. Next there was an alarm of 
wild beasts, at which the whole party hastily snatched up 
their belongings and raced madly round and round the 
stage to the immense delight of the audience. A Wun 
occupied what seemed an unreasonable time in delivering 
an oration upon the duties of great men and the exalted 
principles upon which he meant to govern his own 
province, and much fun was afforded by the clowns who 
persisted in addressing him in boorish fashion instead of 
in the stilted language of the Court, whereat he waxed 
indignant, and they chaffed him the more. Then the prince 
entered in much finery, and after a short speech retired and 
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doffed his grand head-dress, and then joined the other 
performers, who had in turn already laid themselves down 
on the outside of the stage and lighted their big cheroots, 
the girls included; all reclining at the feet of the first 
row of spectators. The jokes of the clowns, as interpreted 
to us by “ the master,” did not seem particularly good, but 
they elicited roars of laughter so hearty and contagious 
that we all found ourselves joining involuntarily in the 
general merriment. Their witticisms seemed indeed to be 
about on a par with such as one might hear in a circus at 
an English fair, and some of them were such as would 
hardly be tolerated there, though they would have been 
probably accepted by our less sensitive ancestors of the 
Elizabethan period. I believe that such jokes are facilitated 
by the nice distinctions between many Burmese words of 
nearly identical sound. 

But the most interesting part of the performance was 
_ the dancing, or rather posturing, which was introduced by 
the two dancing girls at intervals in the dialogue. It is 
not elegant according to our Western notions, although, 
equally with our own ballet, it is only acquired by long 
and severe training, for, whereas we delight in graceful 
curvature of body and limbs, the Burmese danseuse must 
produce the most angular disposition of hands and arms 
possible, if she is to secure the plaudits of the spectators. 

The two whom we saw were very slight maidens, 
gorgeously attired and wearing many gold chains round 
their necks, reaching down to the waist. A close-fitting 
tichly embroidered jacket, and tight robes enveloping 
the legs and about a foot longer than the figure, so that 
the feet are swathed in superfluous folds of drapery, 
complete the costume. The “dancing” consists in 
innumerable contortions of the body, the head being 
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frequently thrown back as far as possible and to one side, 
the arms extended sideways and backwards, and the hands 
bent backward at the wrist at right angles to the arms. 
The upper part of the body is frequently swayed suddenly 
from side to side from the hips, and the climax is reached 
when the dancer assumes a position approaching that of 
squatting down, and then wriggles quickly round with 
ever increasing speed, by means of a rapid shuffling of the 
feet ; a movement which “fetches” the spectators just as an 
English “ premiére danseuse’’ does when she trips round 
the stage on the tips of her toes. At last the performer 
suddenly springs into an upright posture, wriggles off the 
stage, and taking her place among the other members of the 
company, proceeds immediately to refresh herself after 
her labours with a cheroot. 

We watched these proceedings for a couple of hours 
and then left. The dense audience made a gangway for us 
to pass, as courteously as they had done when we arrived, 
and we extricated ourselves finally by screwing ourselves 
in and out through a treble circle of bullock-carts, 
which fringed the crowd. Outside, prone upon the grass 
and under the shelter of the trees, were numerous sleepers, 
who, wrapt in their mantles, were refreshing themselves 
with a nap previous to returning for another spell of the 
play. Far into the night we could hear the sound of the 
drums and clarions in the distance, nor would they cease 
until daylight, when the performance would perforce come 
to an end, having begun as soon as darkness set in the 
previous night. 

Whether the small children, whom we saw in goodly 
numbers with their mothers, sat or slumbered it out, I know 
not. I have already mentioned that at a very early age 
they learn to partake of the maternal cigar. As soon as 
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the child is strong enough to sit up, the mother takes it 
with her wherever she goes, riding upon her hip in the 
garments with which nature has provided it. It soon 
becomes self-reliant and independent, plays unhindered 
upon the floor many feet above the ground, and roams 
about by itself in the gardens of parents or neighbours. 
Indeed, Burmese children are very privileged little folks, 
being made much of by their elders, who join in their games 
and make their kites, boats, carts, and other juvenile 
delights for them. Later, the boys run races, have sailing 
matches with their toy boats, and fight battles with their 
kites as the Japanese do. Thus the bairns grow up 
without shyness, and acquire the pleasing manners of the 
race. Moreover, domestic operations, household work, 
and handicrafts are daily open to their eyes, and they learn 
quite early to make themselves useful, and to imitate or 
take part in the employments of their seniors; so passing 
gradually into the age of personal responsibility. 

Before or after their novitiate in the Kyaung many of 
the boys are tattooed elaborately from the waist to the 
knee, a terribly painful operation occupying weeks, but 
from which it is esteemed cowardly to flinch. Sometimes 
the pain is so acute that opium is administered to the 
patient to diminish his suffering. Among the Shans it is 
also customary to let into the flesh small discs of gold or 
silver as charms against sword-cuts or bullets. 

The same care which is lavished upon the youngest 
children is extended to the aged andsick. The latter are 
nursed tenderly during illness, and never abandoned in 
panic, at any rate among the Burmese proper, as they are 
sometimes among nations in an early stage of civilisation ; 
and this ministration to the sick counts as a source of 
religious merit. Many of the cruder drugs of the European 
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pharmacopeeias are in use, such as aloes, senna, calomel, 
sulphur, &c., and in addition to these there is a considerable 
list of purely fanciful remedies, such as tiger’s gall, 
rhinoceros’s blood, scales of ant-eaters, &c. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


MANDALAY. 


On Tuesday, January 7th, Mater, “the dardner,” 
and I, with two of the “boys” (a man-servant is 
a “boy” in the East, if he be 50 years of age) from 
“Claregate,” left Toungoo by train at 11 a.m. for Yemethen, 
on our way up to Mandalay, or as the Burmese pronounce 
it Maun-dé-léh, the capital of the former kingdom of 
Burma; “the master” following by the night-train and 
joining us next morning. By the courtesy of Mr. Phillips, 
one of the officials at that station, we were comfortably 
lodged in the railway-inspection bungalow, a fine roomy 
house with a broad verandah, and provided with a good 
dinner and with breakfast before we left. 

Mandalay lies 232 miles due north of Toungoo. For 
the first fifty or sixty miles after leaving the latter place the 
line runs constantly through jungle of the ordinary kind— 
a dense growth of forest trees, bamboos, bamboo-grasses 
(this name being applied specially to the finer and more 
feathery kinds of bamboo, although botanically the largest 
as well as the smallest are grasses), lianas, undergrowth of 
bushes, and creeping plants of many varieties. Further on 
the growth becomes lower and scrubbier; forest trees 
disappear or are represented only by diminutive specimens ; 
the country becomes dreary and barren, and low bushes of 
tamarind and mimosa prevail; and villages become fewer, 
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and consist mostly of mat-houses of poverty-stricken aspect. 
Then, again, a striking change takes place in the character 
of the vegetation, and for a long distance—perhaps for eighty 
or one hundred miles—the line passes at intervals through 
vast tracts covered, as far as the eye can reach on either 
side, with cactus plants wholly of one species, branched 
and rebranched till they look almost like pale coloured 
dwarf fir trees, and attaining a general height of from ten 
up to twenty feet ; a most weird and remarkable production 
of Nature. I much wished that I could have stopped the 
train in the midst of these cactus forests and obtained 
a good photograph of one of the plants, which would 
have been interesting and beautiful too, for, as far as 
could be seen in passing, many of them were highly 
symmetrical in their growth. I do not think that any 
were in flower at that time. At last, some sixty miles 
south of Mandalay, there is once more a complete 
transformation in the scene. Great forest trees reappear, 
toddy and cocoa-nut palms and many splendid tamarind 
trees become frequent, there is a lovely and luxuriant 
undergrowth of enormously tall reeds and grasses, and 
many kinds of flowers adorn the banks or climb among the 
bushes. Here and there large spaces have been cleared for 
the cultivation of paddy and form patches of brilliant 
green where the young crops are springing, in striking 
contrast to their setting of dark jungle. Canals and 
watercourses for copious irrigation also intersect the plain; 
we have passed from the dreary, arid cactus-desert into 
some of the richest of Burmese territory, for here two and 
even three crops of paddy can be raised annually, and rice 
is the great wealth of the country. Burma is, indeed, the 
greatest rice mart of the world, and the cultivation of 
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paddy provides the occupation and livelihood of about 
half the population. 

Rice, too, is their staple food, except in the dry zone 
where sorghum and millet replace it. Curry is commonly 
added, seasoned with chili, and ngapi or salt fish. Bamboo 
shoots and various wild herbs serve as vegetables. The 
Burmese eat but two meals a day; about g a.m. and just 
before dark, the menu being the same at each, and the food 
being eaten by the family in common, seated round a large 
platter of rice and a bowl of curry. The fingers are used 
to mix and eat the food, and are carefully washed before 
and after eating. 

Some of the villages which we passed in the latter 
part of the journey were still stockaded against the attacks 
of robbers and dacoits, but there were signs that, in 
consequence of the increasing security of the country 
under British rule, these defences were being gradually 
allowed to fall into disrepair; as the danger of 
disturbance was not yet entirely past, armed police-guards 
with fixed bayonets were still on duty at the stations, and 
patrols were visible at intervals along the line. It must 
not be forgotten that the annexation of Upper Burma took 
place on January ist, 1886, and that at that date not a 
yard of railway was laid beyond Toungoo. “The work of 
survey and of construction began towards the close of 
1886, taking place simultaneously from Mandalay 
southwards for forty miles, and from Toungoo northwards 
for sixty miles; but in the intervening 120 miles some 
delay occurred in making a commencement, as the work 
had to be carried on in tracts that were seriously disturbed 
by predatory bands of dacoits or armed robbers. It is 
perhaps the finest achievement of our civilisation in Burma 
that this extension, measuring 220 miles from Toungoo to 
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Mandalay, was opened to traffic early in 1889, within three 
and a quarter years of the annexation of Upper Burma. 

: This extension skirted the Shan hills, passing 
within fifteen to twenty miles of the mouths of the passes 
through which the caravans from the southern States 
reach the plains, and opening up a land-locked tract 
inaccessible by any navigable streams. Work on this line 
provided labour for large numbers of people, and 
materially assisted the pacification of these eastern 
districts which were for some time among the most 
turbulent in the province.’’! 

At the time of our visit, therefore, the line had not 
been opened a year, and though the districts immediately 
contiguous to it were already fairly settled, it was several 
years more before some of the remoter ones were equally 
pacified. Since that date the railway system has been 
largely extended northwards by a line branching off a few 
miles below Mandalay, running thence westward to 
Amdarapura, at which point the Irrawaddy has, for the 
present, to be crossed by a steam-ferry to the townof Sagaing, 
the river not having yet been bridged. Thence the line 
follows the Mu Valley northwards through Wuntho, 
Mogaung, &c., to its present terminus at Myitkyina, which 
place is situated on the head-waters of the eastern branch 
of the Irrawaddy, not far from the borders of the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, at a point 724 miles distant from 
Rangoon. There are also two branch lines of consequence, 
one starting from near the important military station of 
Meiktila, about 80 miles south of Mandalay, to Myingyan 
on the Irrawaddy, a distance of some 60 miles, and tapping 
the principal cotton-producing district of Burma; the 
other leaving Sagaing and running north-west for 70 miles 

1 Nisbet: “Burma under British rule—and before,” Vol. ii., p. 27. 
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to Alén on the river Chindwin, thus traversing, and 
bringing into communication with the main line, fine 
tracts of country producing rice, cotton, cattle, &c. 
Doubtless in the course of a few years, many other parts of 
the country possessing almost unlimited opportunities for 
peaceful development, will be in similar fashion opened 
up and made to contribute to the already large resources of 
British Burma." 

We glided into the handsome station at Mandalay 
soon after 8 p.m., and had our baggage conveyed to the 
Dak-Bun galow,a large bare house provided by Government, 
where, for about seven shillings a day, you are fed and lodged 
in a room—sumptuously furnished with one bed, one deal 
table, and one chair—with bathroom attached. The food 
is fairly good, and the establishment at any rate clean, if 
not luxurious, in which respects it is said to compare more 
than favourably with the one hotel in the city; but it has 
the decided discomfort of being so sonorous that every 
sound is distinctly audible from end to end of the place. 

It was very full all the time we were there, and the 
guests included our quondam acquaintances on the 
“Chusan,” Captain A. Bassett Pritchard and his wife, 
now finally settled in Mandalay, and awaiting preparation 
of their quarters in the cantonment. 

I almost despair of giving even a vague idea of this 
city. A feature which attracts immediate notice is that 
the vegetation which surrounds it, and which lines the 
principal roads, consists almost entirely of tamarind trees. 
Only within the gardens of Thibaw’s old palace cocoa- 
nut palms have been freely planted, much as we employ 
choice conifers at home. The long streets, running at 
right angles to one another through groves of graceful 

«See appendix—NoteB SOS 
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trees, might almost be taken for broad and imposing 
boulevards when the evening lamps are lighted, and the 
squalor of the native huts is unseen. 

After the British occupation in November, 1885, the 
large number—something like 6,000—of houses located 
between the royal palaces and the city walls were 
cleared out, and the inhabitants removed to sites outside. 
This seems at first sight a high-handed and arbitrary 
proceeding, but it was, both for military and sanitary 
reasons, a necessity; nor did it involve the suffering and 
inconvenience which might be supposed to have attended it. 
It must be remembered that Burmese houses are constructed 
of bamboos, with a few timber posts, and thatched with 
grass; being of this flimsy and unsubstantial character, 
they are easily erected out of materials for the most part 
obtainable from the nearest jungle. Moreover, those at 
Mandalay were of a very inferior type to those with 
which we had become familiar at Toungoo, being for the 
most part little more than frameworks of bamboo hung 
with mats; nor were they raised like the latter well above 
the ground on substantial posts. The inhabitants of this 
part of the country also are neither as well favoured, nor 
as clean and well dressed, as those of the Lower Province ; 
all of which is the natural result of the bad old régime 
under which they had lived till a short time before our visit, 
when sumptuary laws of the strictest kind forbade any 
approach to luxury, and almost to comfort, among the 
humbler and middle classes, and when any external sign 
of prosperity might be the signal for extortion and 
spoliation at the hands of the nearest official; any 
refusal to comply with the demands of the ruling powers 
bringing the recusant within measurable distance of a 
sudden ending of his career, When it is borne in mind 
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that the houses destroyed were for the most part valued at 
about fifty rupees, or say £3 6s. 8d. each at the most, and 
that the inhabitants were fairly compensated for any loss 
attending their forced removal to the new sites assigned 
to them without the city walls, the apparent hardship 
disappears. 

As soon as the people came to recognise that British 
rule meant justice and equal rights for all, and safety for 
any accumulation of property, general confidence arose and 
prosperity rapidly increased ; a prosperity which only a 
concurrence of very adverse circumstances can arrest in 
a country where herds of cattle abound, where in many 
parts two and even three crops of rice are produced 
annually, and the mineral resources of which are as yet 
scarcely touched. Even in the three years which had 
elapsed, at the time of our visit, since the annexation, the 
revenue of Upper Burma had already largely increased, in 
spite of the comparatively unsettled condition of the 
country. To realise how vast was the change in that 
condition even in so short a time, we must first remember 
that already, at this early period of British rule, life and 
property were safe in Mandalay—and, indeed, in all but the 
remoter districts—and that the inhabitants, no longer in 
fear of the extortions and violence of corrupt officials, 
were beginning to build better houses, and to accumulate 
visible property; and then recall the state of things 
which existed in the capital in the year 1878. 

On October Ist in that year, after many false rumours, 
it was definitely known that Mindén, the King of Burma, 
was dead. Now, early in his reign Mind6n had appointed 
his brother heir-apparent to the throne. The King’s sons, 
as they grew up to manhood, not unnaturally resented this 
nomination of their uncle, and in 1866 two of them, the 
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Myingun and the Myingundaing Princes, rebelled and 
tried to seize and dethrone their father. Failing in their 
attempt they fled into British territory. Out of a family 
of some thirty sons there remained about half a dozen “ who 
had any special chance of finding sufficient support upon 
which to base aspirations to the throne.” Of these, Prince 
Thibaw was one, but he was par excellence the very one 
whose possible elevation to the throne King Mindén had 
always most strongly deprecated, and it is said that, 
immediately before his death, the King—his brother having 
been killed in the rebellion of 1866—actually nominated 
another of his sons, the Nyaungyan Prince, to succeed him, 
a man of pure blood royal, popular and able. But 
Mindén’s Queen, Sinpyumashin, had three daughters, of one 
of whom, Supaydlat, Prince Thibaw was enamoured, and 
she determined, by means of him, to secure for her 
daughters queenly rank, and for herself—being an astute, 
ambitious, and utterly unprincipled woman—the real 
control of the affairs of the State. By means of a forged 
order the whole of the royal Princes and Princesses, about 
one hundred in number, were induced to attend at the 
palace, where, with the connivance of the Ministers, they 
were instantly seized. Two only escaped. Thibaw was 
then proclaimed heir-apparent, and shortly afterwards, on 
King Mindon’s death, he ascended the Burmese throne 
unopposed. 

Supaydlat became chief Queen, and a right masterful 
lady she proved herself. The Queen Dowager had 
reckoned without her host; the still more determined 
and unscrupulous young Queen soon showed that not 
even the King himself was to have a voice in the general 
management of affairs, and she quickly decided that every 

1 Nisbet: “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i., p. 207. 
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one of the near relatives of the King should be put out of 
the way of any possible intrigue against him. On the 
15th, 16th, and 17th of February, 1879, nearly every one 
of them was foully murdered, neither age, infancy nor sex 
sufficing to protect them from the fury of this fiend. In 
September and November of the same year the few scions 
of the royal house who had hitherto escaped, including 
Supaydlat’s elder sister, Supaydgyi, were dispatched. 
Such was the government of the Golden City, and such 
the moral condition of the ruling powers immediately 
before they were finally suppressed and the new reign of 
justice and order inaugurated by our annexation of the 
Upper Province. No wonder, then, that under that new 
régime, prosperity increased and the national revenue 
advanced. It must, however, not be inferred that the 
whole advance, which soon became strikingly apparent, 
was due to the multiplication of trade, for it is certain that 
improved methods of collection brought into the treasury 
many items of revenue which, in the olden time, had left a 
considerable tribute in the hands of the officials engaged in 
this department of publicservice. Although about this time 
the revenue of Upper Burma was only about £560,000, it 
is probable that in the more tranquil period of Mindén’s 
reign it had been as much as £900,000. In 1900, as Lord 
Curzon stated during his tour in Burma in gor, it had 
risen to something over £1,500,000 sterling. 

The city of Mandalay is enclosed by a brick wall 
forming a perfect square, each side being a little over a 
mile and one third in length. The wall is about 20 feet 
high, machicolated at the top-—this primitive fortification 
running without a break round it—and with pagoda- 
shaped towers rising at the four angles of the great 
square, as well as at regular intervals between them. 
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The whole is surrounded by a huge moat, 60 to 
80 yards across, crossed by four drawbridges, one 
being situated in the middle of each face of the 
rectangle. This great sheet of water was formerly the 
receptacle of all the filth of the city, and was at times 
put to more sinister use when some person, obnoxious to 
the powers in possession of the high places of Mandalay, 
found his last resting place beneath its turbid waters. It 
had been cleansed and filled with clean water before the 
time when we saw it, and was then covered with enormous 
masses of purple and white lilies. 

Right in the centre of the city, surrounded by gardens 
and protected by a strong brick wall and an external 
stockade of pointed teak beams about a foot each in 
diameter and some 15 feet high, were the palaces of the 
Kings, Queens, and Princes of the Burmese blood royal 
and of their chief officers and attendant courtiers. 

When Mandalay was captured in 1886, the whole 
purljeus of these royal establishments were in a state of 
indescribable filth, the only scavengers being hordes of 
black pigs which roamed about the place in a semi-wild 
state. Many of the buildings were in a more or less 
dilapidated condition, their pillars much out of the 
perpendicular, and their roofs by no means water-tight. 
Some of these, consisting principally of the less important 
quarters, occupied in King Thibaw’s time by the officials 
and women of the palace, were dismantled and their 
massive timbers sawn up and made available for new 
constructions; others were repaired and renovated. The 
King’s, Queen’s, and Queen Dowager’s palaces are large and 
very striking edifices, built in characteristic pagoda-like 
style, that of the King surmounted by a lofty many-storied 
tower, ending ina Htee. Both externally and internally 
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all are rich with gilding and vermilion, elaborate and 
deeply cut wood carving, and mosaic work made with 
small pieces of mirror-glass. The execution is often rude, 
inaccurate in line and irregular in pattern, but the general 
effect produced by it is that of somewhat barbaric 
splendour. The wood carving is, like all such work in 
Burma, admirably wrought. 

The apartments of the King and Queen opened out 
on to a high dais, or platform, by a large door which, 
together with its framework, is ornamented with elaborate 
deeply incised scroll-work, very striking at a little 
distance, but on closer inspection seen to be somewhat 
coarse in its workmanship. To right and left of the 
King’s door are two conspicuous circular panels bearing 
upon them carved figures of the royal emblems of Burma, 
a hare and a peacock respectively. I should rather say 
formerly bearing these emblems, for the figure of 
the peacock, another of an elephant, and some other 
portions of the ornamentation of these doors, together 
with other fragments of the woodwork in these palaces, as 
also many pieces of the far more intricate and delicate 
carvings of the Mandalay Kyaungs, have been at some 
time carried away. I regret to say that Tommy Atkins 
has, rightly or wrongly, been accused of these acts of 
vandalism, and it is just possible that he may have been 
deceived by the fact that most of the surface was covered 
with gold-leaf, and have imagined for the moment that 
he was looting a few lumps of the solid metal. 

From this raised dais the King looked down upon a 
great audience chamber, the floor of which is on a level 
some feet lower, where he received foreigners, or where 
courtiers and tribal chiefs who had petitions to 
present assembled, and made obeisance. Right above 
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this chamber towers the lofty spire of the “Centre of the 
Universe” in nine graduated tiers of roofs, this number 
being the prerogative of Royalty only, the next permissible 
number being seven, this being allowed only to chiefs of 
tributary States, Ministers of State, and other high 
officials. 

It is said that one of these seven-roofed buildings, or 
Pyathats, on the north wall of the city was occupied in 
1887 as quarters for the British Chief Commissioner, and 
that the hopes of the bands of dacoits and of some of the 
Burmese nobility, who still dreamed of a possible reaction 
against the domination of the English, were much raised, 
and the pacification of the country considerably delayed, 
by this fact. The lofty symbol of authority, the 
representation of the supreme sovereignty of the Burmese 
kings still towered above the city. Its significance would 
have vanished had we but built for the representative of 
our Queen a nine-roofed Pyathat, which should have risen 
even higher, and the summit of which should have looked 
down even upon the great spire which still rose majestically 
above King Thibaw’s golden throne in the great hall of 
audience below. 

Within the King’s palace there were eight other 
thrones besides this one, each used for special purposes 
or on special ceremonial occasions. Of these, by far the 
most beautiful was the Lily Throne—contained in the 
Western Hall, itself quite the most elegant and artistic of 
all the royal buildings—in front of which ladies were 
received in audience. This hall became, after the British 
occupation, the ladies’ room of the Burma Club. The 
gilded surface of one of its doors bears the marks of four 
red fingers, commonly supposed to be those of some victim 
of the fierce jealousy of Supaydlat, some lady-in-waiting 
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perhaps whom she suspected of too intimate relations with 
her lord and master. But I believe that, common as were 
tragedies instigated by this cruel and remorseless woman, 
this supposed murder is mythical, and that the finger- 
marks are those of some careless person who put his or 
her hand upon the door when a coating of gold-leaf had 
been newly applied upon a ground of vermilion, and so, 
removing a part of the gilding, caused the red colour to 
show upon the surface. 

The large audience hall is now used as the garrison 
church, and the reading desk stands, somewhat 
incongruously, facing the barbaric throne of the last 
of the Burmese kings. Many of the rooms in the palace 
are long since converted into regimental and other offices ; 
and extensive ranges of buildings within its precincts, 
formerly the residences of court officials and favourites, 
are daily perambulated by the desecrating feet of the 
British soldier. 

To the north and west of what were the women’s 
quarters of the palace lie the extensive gardens which 
were the resort of the Court in its idle hours. Liberally 
planted with cocoa-palms, evergreen trees and shrubs, and 
intersected by numerous canals and miniature lakes, with 
bridges, grottoes, and labyrinths here and there, they must 
have afforded, and do still afford, delicious shade at all 
hours ; while many a pretty scene must have been enacted 
when “ the Royal family took the air in the evening, gliding 
along the canals in the Royal barge,”’ or wandering in the 
shade of the trees, while the air was rich with the scent of 
shampac or rose. Within the grounds there are also 
several large summer-arbours, to one of which King 
Thibaw retired in order to surrender himself to the British 


1Nisbet : Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i., p. 201. 
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Commander, Major-General Prendergast, together with his 
two Queens and the Queen- Dowager, Sinpyumashin, rather 
than perform the act of abdication within his own palace, 
a dignified act which one cannot but admire. Thus ended 
his short reign of seven years since the coup d'état of his 
mother-in-law had enable him to assume the throne, 
during the whole of which time he had never left his 
palace and its precincts. 

The morning after our arrival we drove to the foot 
of Mandalay hill, and scrambled up it to a point 
commanding a view extending to more than half the 
horizon. To the east the eye wandered over a vast 
fertile plain bounded by distant ranges of blue mountains, 
and fading away to the south into dense jungle. Just 
below us, and near at hand, lay “the thousand and one 
pagodas,” and the so-called “Incomparable Pagoda,” 
more correctly “the monastery without its like.” The 
moat and city wall, and the mile and quarter square 
space enclosed within them, lay beneath us like a map, and 
away to the west stretched another great plain bounded 
by hills beyond the serpentine windings of the great 
Irrawaddy river. In every direction pagodas and Kyaungs 
were visible embowered in trees, betokening the hold which 
the priestly system had obtained upon the people at a time 
when the King—himself not only a Péngyi, but also a 
Patama Byan or graduate of the highest class in Buddhist 
theology—maintained a thousand of the brethren out of 
his privy purse. 

At the foot of Mandalay hill, at the base of its 
southern spur, is an enclosed space, something like 200 
yards square, surrounded by a number of small shrines, 
each containing a figure of Buddha; in the centre of this 
space is a large building containing a colossal image of that 
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great teacher, 35 feet high. I am not sure whether this is 
the same figure which is described by Nisbet as having 
been made of wood gilded over. If so it was destroyed 
in 1893. 

The so-called “thousand and one pagodas,” which 
occupy a position to the north of “the monastery without 
its like” are a singularly disappointing collection of 
structures. Around a central Pagoda—a kind of miniature 
counterfeit presentment of the Schway Dagon at Rangoon— 
are arranged, in all, not 1,001 but 733 marble slabs, each 
contained in a square, stuccoed, and whitewashed shrine, 
rudely ornamented with scroll-work, and arched so as to 
form a series of chambers or recesses, within which stand 
the tombstone-shaped slabs. Upon each of these is 
engraved an excerpt from the Pali text of the Buddhist 
scriptures, the whole forming a complete copy of the 
Tripitaka or “Three Baskets.” 

The central Pagoda contains the “ Pali commentary,” 
inscribed upon sheets of silver and gold, and was built by 
King Mindén; the small shrines and the marble slabs 
with their inscriptions were erected by his brother and his 
Ministers of State between 1857 and 1864. The place, 
although naturally held in great reverence by the natives, 
is by no means either beautiful or imposing. 

Nor is the “ Incomparable Pagoda”’ more attractive. 
It was built by the same King—who was deeply imbued 
with religious aspirations—in memory of his father; the 
architect being an Italian. It is somewhat strange that 
so debased and tasteless an edifice should have been erected 
by the same prince under whose auspices the exquisitely 
beautiful buildings arose which I shall presently describe, 
for it is suggestive of a huge six-storied grand-stand, the 
Only external ornamentation of which is scroll-work 
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executed in plaster. As it is whitewashed from base to 
roof, it is dazzlingly white in the tropical sunlight, and 
supremely painful to the eyes. Internally it is divided 
into two equal parts, of which one is unfinished, the other 
containing a shrine and a colossal image of the Buddha, 
flanked by white umbrellas of faded appearance, and 
honoured by a most incongruous collection of votive 
offerings, among which figured a framed sheet of engrav- 
ings of machinery! Doors, roofs, jambs, pillars, and other 
parts of the interior are richly carved, gilded, and painted 
in vermilion. But, alas! I should have written all this in 
the past tense, for the “ monastery without its like’’ has 
ceased to glisten in the sunshine of Mandalay, having been 
destroyed by fire in 1892 so completely that nothing of it 
now remains except its scorched and blackened foundations. 

Very different from, and infinitely superior to, these 
buildings are the large monasteries built entirely—with the 
exception of the stone basements which support the body 
of the structures—of teak wood, and adorned throughout 
with infinitely elaborate and deeply cut carving. Of 
these, there are a large number, both in the city and to 
the north, east, and south of it, mostly built in the reign 
of that same pious King Mindén; perhaps I might more 
truly say that there weve many such, for now that Mandalay 
has ceased to be a royal centre of Buddhist priestly influence, 
many of them have been abandoned, and not being 
repaired are falling, or have already fallen, into that decay 
which ensues so swiftly in a tropical climate under con- 
ditions of neglect; while others fell a prey to the incendiary 
fires of 1892 and 1893. 

By far the finest are the “King’s Kyaung” and the 
“Queen’s Kyaung,” the former close to the “‘ Incomparable 
Pagoda,” the latter a couple of miles away to the 
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south-west, not far from the “ Arakan Pagoda,” and 
these are, I believe, kept in repair at the cost of the 
Government. It is greatly to be hoped that they will be 
permanently maintained in their integrity, for they are the 
last specimens of true, uncorrupted, native Burmese 
religious art erected in the palmy days of Burmese rule, 
and are magnificent examples of superb, deeply cut, and 
very elaborate carving in teak wood, of purely national 
design wholly untainted by European influence. The 
larger part of their surfaces is thickly coated with gold- 
leaf, resplendent in the sunlight ; but this perhaps hardly 
enhances their beauty. Indeed, from an artistic or 
esthetic point of view the deep brown of the wood itself 
is distinctly preferable. It is scarcely likely that the piety 
of any individuals will lead to the erection in the future 
of structures at all comparable in extent or beauty to 
these noble Kyaungs, which were built and maintained by 
kings and nobles in the days when the revenues of a 
province, more or less, were of comparatively small account 
among the lavish expenditure of the ruling powers. 

At both the King’s and the Queen’s Kyaungs the 
brethren and the Pongyis received us with the utmost 
courtesy, opened to our inspection the whole of the interior 
of their establishments, and showed us their chapels, their 
dormitories, and the libraries where probationers were 
busy transcribing passages from the Buddhist Vedas in 
golden characters on to the prepared palm leaves which, 
when bound together, form their books. We asked 
permission to photograph, and they took evident interest 
in our proceedings and were highly delighted when I 
showed them the brilliant little pictures of their sacred 
buildings upon the focusing glass. 
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I must not omit to record two special instances of the 
simple courtesy of these men, who are truly nature’s 
gentlefolk. I was anxious to get a record of a singularly 
ornate mass of carved gables, and the only point of 
vantage was the angle formed by the meeting of two 
fairly broad parapet-walls, below which there was a 
drop of about 20 feet into a garden. On to this I had 
climbed with the camera. It was easy enough to find a 
pied-a-terre for the two legs of the tripod-stand, but to 
deal with the third was a task beyond my ingenuity. 
One of the yellow-robed brethren happening to pass, saw 
my difficulty, made signs to me to wait, and shortly 
reappeared carrying a large trestle. Seeing that this was 
not high enough, he again disappeared, and in a few 
minutes returned laden with blocks of wood, and 
proceeded with his own hands to pack up the troublesome 
limb to the necessary height, and so solved my difficulty 
and made it possible for me to obtain one of the most 
beautiful and highly prized of my Mandalay photographs. ' 
Could courtesy go further or be more refined? This 
gentleman was no youthful acolyte or servitor of the 
monastery, but a middle-aged, silk-robed member of the 
fraternity, doubtless one of the permanent inmates of 
the Kyaung, one of the Rahans whose life was devoted to 
the study of the deep learning of the Great Teacher's 
philosophy. To find a parallel, one must imagine a 
clergyman, residing in the close of one of our Cathedral 
towns, coming to the rescue of some bewildered amateur 
who was vainly endeavouring to overcome such a difficulty 
as I encountered upon this occasion. Methinks such a 
cleric would be a vara avis in terra. 


1This photograph, reproduced in photogravure, forms the frontispiece to 
this book. 
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Again, when we had revelled long enough in the 
beauty and wonder of this fascinating place, ‘“‘ the master ” 
addressed the Péngyi who had escorted us round, in the 
customary Burmese fashion, “May we go?” (the 
equivalent of our expression ‘‘We must be going’), and 
the answer came quickly, “ You may go,” but with the 
pleasant addition “and you may come again. You are 
not like some people who walk into our sacred buildings 
as if they were their own.” Certainly we had not 
neglected to ask permission to see them and to take 
photographs of them, and also, at my request, “the 
master’ had explained, to the evident delight of our 
guide, that we had removed our hats on entering, as a token 
of respect for the sacred nature of their religious buildings, 
and that this was our custom at home, and corresponded 
to the Eastern practice of taking off the shoes. But I 
fear that the pleasure which these very ordinary courtesies 
certainly gave, and the amplification of the invitation to 
come again, only too surely indicated that they are 
often ignored by the globe-trotting European in the Far 
East, as well as nearer to home. 

Very different from any other religious building which 
we saw is the Arakan Pagoda, in the southern suburb of 
Mandalay, one of the most sacred of Buddhist pilgrimage 
shrines, the renowned Mahdmyatmuni Paya. It is 
approached by four long corridors, forming the arms 
of a cross; each expands a short way up its course 
into a small square hall, the walls of which are 
covered with grotesque and alarming representations of 
the tortures which evil-doers may expect after death. 
Here, human beings are being sawn in two by demons; 
there, pushed down into cauldrons of molten metal ; these 
and other horrors being represented very much as the 
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early Italian painters depicted the terrors of Purgatory and 
Inferno on canvas or in sculpture; or as Dante described 
them in words. 

The roofs of these corridors are supported by double 
rows of wooden pillars, and under their shelter vendors of 
gold leaf, votive candles, paper ornaments, and other small 
wares ply their trade among the pilgrims, who travel from 
far and near to meditate at a shrine which is held scarcely 
less sacred than the great Pagoda at Rangoon itself. 

The walls and pillars are hung with votive offerings, 
rude drawings, and models of horses and other animals; 
the odour of incense and the telling of beads by 
the people complete the striking resemblance to some 
Roman Catholic pilgrimage church in the south of France, 
or in Italy. The ends of the four long corridors are 
guarded by gateways ornamented with scroll-work and 
grotesque dragon-like figures, executed as usual in brick 
and stucco, while outside on two high pedestals, as if 
watching over the whole, crouch two huge whitewashed 
“ Devil-dogs ” at least 30 or 35 feet high. 

The central shrine contains the celebrated and very 
sacred bronze figure of the Buddha, which was brought 
from Arakan by the Padaung Pass near Prome in 1784 as 
a trophy of the conquest of that country by the Burmese 
King, Bodaw Paya. Special sanctity attaches to this 
statue by reason of a legend that it was cast during the 
life-time of Gautama himself, and that it was 
miraculously founded after several unsuccessful efforts. 
It was brought across the mountains in three pieces, 
“accompanied by the captive King, his Queens and family, 
the royal Punna or astrologers and soothsayers, and 
numerous prisoners of various degrees.”* An imposing 


1 Nisbet ; Burma under British rule —and before.” Vol. ii., p. 405. 
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figure thickly coated with gold-leaf, twelve feet high, in 
the sitting or meditative position,’ it is placed in a recess 
under a wooden canopy supported by columns; much of 
the structure being somewhat rudely ornamented with a 
mosaic of small pieces of silvered glass, a favourite 
style of decoration, of which there are many examples 
in the royal palaces of Mandalay. 

In and about this wonderful Pagoda and its precincts 
was gathered a great crowd of Burmese, Shans, and 
strange, wild-looking people, belonging to some hill-tribe, 
the name of which we did not ascertain with certainty. 
I think the title of Paloongs was suggested, but I have not 
discovered this name in any book upon Burma, or on any 
map, unless, indeed, it be identical with Paunglaung, 
which word is applied by Nisbet* to a range of mountains 
between the Sittang and the Salween inhabited by a 
branch of the Karen tribes. These people were dressed in 
dark blue shirts open at the chest, dark baggy trousers, 
waist-sashes of some dark velvet-like material, and many- 
coloured turbans, into which were twisted strings of braid, 
the ends of which hung down tassel-wise over one shoulder. 
The women were remarkable objects, for, in addition to 
huge silver articles resembling spools inserted into the 
widely-stretched lobes of their ears, they wore rows of 
metal rings—iron we took them to be—round their necks, 
arms, and ankles. It is not uncommon for a woman to 
carry about her person in this form as much as three 
quarters of a hundredweight of these rings, which are 
highly prized as ornaments. 

Nisbet says that, among the tribes of the Southern Shan 
States, “it is the fashion for girls to have brass bands welded 


1See appendix—Note D. 
* Nisbet: “ Burma under British ryule—and before,” Vol. ii., p. 412. 
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round their throats. The number of these rings is increased 
periodically in order to produce a neck like that of a 
champagne bottle, this being considered an enhancement of 
female beauty.’” I was not aware that brass was capable of 
being welded, nor, if it were, is it conceivable that the 
operation could be performed upon the neck of a living 
person. Whether the rings which encircled the necks, 
ankles, and arms of the ladies whom we saw at the Arakan 
Pagoda were of iron or brass, it would seem to be a 
singularly uncomfortable form of personal adornment in a 
tropical country ; but here, as elsewhere, there is no limit 
to the inconvenience to which the fair sex will submit, in 
compliance with the dictates of capricious fashion. It 
would seem, too, as if some 84 lbs. of metal judiciously 
distributed about the person must form a serious impedi- 
ment to rapid locomotion, but, alas! we soon had ocular 
demonstration to the contrary. 

“The master,” attempting to enter into conversa- 
tion with these strange beings, found at once that Burmese 
was an unknown tongue to them. He succeeded, however, 
in enlisting the services, as interpreter, of a Shan who 
could speak their dialect, and through him endeavoured 
to get their consent to be photographed. After a lengthy 
negotiation, success seemed to be assured, but the moment 
I prepared to focus the camera upon them, the ladies shook 
their heads, ran at the utmost speed with a mighty clatter 
as of heavy harness, and vanished round the nearest 
available corner, lest I should put the evil eye upon them. 

Our visit to Mandalay could not be prolonged, as 
“the master’s’? leave of absence was definite, and we 
reluctantly left that fascinating city at 6.30 a.m. on 
January 13th, 1890, and reached Toungoo at 8.30 p.m., 
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well pleased to have seen so much of so interesting a 
place, but thankful in our hearts that our dear people had 
not been doomed to live there, both by reason of the 
inferior beauty of the vegetation and the lower condition 
of the population, and because the station has the 
reputation of being very trying to the health if residence 
there is prolonged beyond a year or two. 

As our bill for food and lodging at the Dak Bungalow 
was somewhat of a curiosity, I append a copy' of it on the 
preceding page, only premising that it was in pencil, and 
that I have economised space by bringing the lines nearer 
together. Whatever sum it represents, it is quite certain 
that it was “cut” before settlement, the custom being to 
charge more than is reasonable, on the same principle upon 
which all bargains are conducted in the Far East. 
Whether I have copied it upside down or not, perhaps 
“the master” can decide. I cannot do so. 


NOTE.—The “ Paloongs” mentioned on pp. 143-4 of this chapter are probably 
identical with the “ Palaung ” referred to by Mr. V. C. Scott O'Connor in Chapter II. 
of his recently published work, ‘‘ The Silken East.” 

He enumerates seven principal races inhabiting Burma, one of these being the 
Mun or Talaing, of whom he writes: “But to-day the Mun are all but absorbed 
in the Burmese race, and three hundred thousand people alone represent in Burma 
a race whose civilization once extended from the Assam Hillsto Annam. .. . 
Of kin with the Mun, but separated from them by a wide space of country, are 
the Palaung, of whom numbers frequent the bazaars of the ruby mines. The 
Palaung run to sixty thousand souls.” 

On the map accompanying the above work they are shown as inhabiting a 
portion of the Northern Shan States, approximately 150 miles N.E. of Mandalay. 

W.LW. 





1 The illustration in this book is one-tenth smaller than the original MS. copy. 
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CHAPTER X. 


A JUNGLE TRIP—A BURMESE CEREMONY. 


After our return we had a delightful two days’ 
excursion into a thoroughly jungly country, going by 
train to Kanyut-gwin—a station forty miles south of 
Toungoo, where there is an Inspection Bungalow for 
the use of officials—and taking with us bedding, food, 
and two “boys” to attend upon us. 

This is in the midst of an almost impenetrable jungle, 
but a rough road runs hence northward parallel to the 
line, and a branch railway five miles long, cut in a bee-line 
through the forest, leads to the extensive timber-yard and 
saw-mills belonging to a company which owns a 
concession in the neighbouring hills. We were invited to 
visit this establishment by Mr. Jungheim, one of the 
owners, who lived there with two assistants, a Scotchman 
and a German. He kindly sent one of his trucks down to 
the junction for us, and from chairs placed upon it we had 
an excellent opportunity of seeing to advantage what a 
genuine dense jungle is like, free from all fear of snakes 
or wild animals, which abound hereabout. 

Great forest trees, almost every one bearing its burden 
of creeping and climbing plants, rise in dense growth out 
of a tangle of grasses and brushwood. In many places the 
stately Elephant-grass attains a height of twenty feet, and 
this is the haunt of the small but deadly whip-snake 
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which, matching in colour the stems round which it coils 
itself, is wont to strike its sudden and fatal blow at the 
person who incautiously tries to force his way through the 
tangled undergrowth. 

Great lianas twist round the tree trunks like gigantic 
serpents, run up to the topmost boughs, and hang in ropes 
and festoons from tree to tree. A convolvulus, with large 
white, purple-centred flowers, climbs to a height of thirty 
or forty feet, and a lovely creeper, with three-petaled, 
lilac-coloured blooms, rambles up to the tops of the highest 
trees, and falls over again in cascades of tender colour. 

The extensive saw-mills are situated on the bank of a 
pretty river, along which many native houses are set 
among plantations of cocoa-nut palms. About five miles 
away there is a long line of high, densely wooded hills. 
Here the timber is felled, and then dragged down by 
elephants and rolled into the stream to float down to the 
mills, where it is intercepted, hauled up to the yard by 
other elephants, and by them neatly stacked in piles ready 
for use. It is interesting to watch these huge creatures 
dexterously shifting the big logs about, and arranging 
them methodically with their trunks and knees, under the 
guidance of mahouts seated just behind their heads. 

We were indebted to Mr. Jungheim for most 
hospitable entertainment, and for a most delightful 
experience. 

During this excursion we had two illustrations of the 
sensitive and nervous temperament of theelephant. After 
lunch I happened to ask our host if I might feed one of 
these animals—which was at work hauling tree trunks— 
with a few bananas. “ Yes,” said he, “ you may do so, 
but do not go up to him suddenly, or he may do you some 
harm; not at all from vice, but purely from fear of a 
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stranger. Go up to him very quietly, talk to him, and 
then gently stroke him behind his ear. Then you may do 
what you like with him.” 

It is stranger still to see so big a beast display abject 
terror at a small dog. As we walked in an open part of 
the jungle, we met a very large elephant ridden by a 
mahout; upon seeing us it stood stock still, refusing to 
move, and then began trumpeting till the forest echoed 
again with the uproar, nor was it till the Dachshound 
which was with us had been carried out of sight among 
the bushes, that the huge animal consented to budge one 
inch. 

Our return to the Inspection Bungalow was 
accomplished after dark by the same conveyance; Mr. 
Jungheim himself driving the engine. Very weird and 
solemn did the depths of the jungle look, as our light 
flickered upon the tree trunks, or illuminated for a moment 
the silvery flowers of the tall reeds and the innumerable 
creepers and lianas which clung to the boughs and hung 
in festoons among them. Perhaps the impressiveness of 
the scene was heightened by the knowledge that more 
than one workman on the line had been carried off by 
tigers, and that noisome beasts and deadly creeping things 
might be lurking within a stone’s-throw of ourselves. 
We reached our somewhat lonely quarters very tired, and 
after a night’s rest returned by train to Toungoo. In the 
neighbourhood of Kanyut-gwin (pronounced Canute-gwin) 
we saw many large masses of Dendrobium fimbriatum and 
various smaller orchids hanging from the branches of the 
trees; also fine specimens of the fern Platycerium grande; 
while Saccolabium giganteum and Vanda teres were so 
abundant, that they imparted a distinct shade of colour to 
some parts of the forest which we passed on the way. 
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On Tuesday, January 28th, we had a remarkable 
experience, which is worth recording. As we were taking 
our evening drive round the lakes, great bands of 
horizontal black clouds began to drift suddenly and 
swiftly towards us. “The master” predicted that they 
would soon pass, because rain in January was a thing 
almost unheard of. Nevertheless, after piling themselves 
layer upon layer, they descended in a pitiless downpour. 
Fortunately we were close to the Zayat, or rest-house, 
attached to a familiar Kyaung, and in this we sheltered 
for three-quarters of an hour, when the storm abated for 
awhile and we got home; but all night and up to mid-day 
on January 29th, we had the singular phenomenon of a 
regular “rains” day out of season. People at Toungoo 
said that they had never seen such a downpour in the dry 
time of year, and deplored its probable effect upon large 
quantities of paddy—already reaped and stacked ready for 
treading out—as a day or two of hot sun, following so 
much wet, might cause the grain to sprout rapidly. More 
than once did we see grain of some kind—trice or possibly 
millet—being trodden out by oxen; a girl holding the end 
of their tether and standing in the middle of the outspread 
straw, while the beasts slowly walked round in a circle, 
stopping every now and then to take a bite on their own 
account; for here, as in Judza of old, the ox that treads 
out the corn is never muzzled. 

The next day we received an invitation from 
Shway Tha, head-clerk to the Deputy Commissioner, 
which ran as follows :— 

“Sir, Iam glad to inform you that the decoration in 
my verandah which I have erected for the purposes of 
boring my daughter’s ears have just finished, and arranged 
to play the Burmese harp to-night from 8.30 to 2 a.m. 
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Myself and wife will be very glad if you and your Mrs. 
with the other gentleman and lady have no objection to 
give a look to the decoration and hear the music, which is 
a very good one. If you can come kindly let me know by 
bearer so that may arrange the places properly. Yrs. 
obediently, M. E. Shway Tha.” 

Now this was an important event for little Miss 
Shway Tha, aged eleven years. Indeed, it is generally the 
first great event in a Burmese girl’s life, being equivalent 
to a début, or “coming out,” in English society, and its 
importance is doubtless much enhanced in the eyes of the 
girl herself by the fact that thereafter she may wear jewels 
and other personal ornaments, which are forbidden to her 
before this ceremony has been performed. The operation 
is a very painful one, and is done by professional ear-borers 
upon a day fixed upon as auspicious by the astrologers ; 
the instruments being long silver nails, and the young lady 
being held firmly in position by her female relatives, while 
loud music is played to drown her screams. After the 
holes have healed up, a long time is generally occupied in 
gradually enlarging them to an inch or so in diameter, to 
receive the ear cylinders—often of amber and sometimes 
bejewelled—with which the Burmese ladies are wont to 
adorn themselves. Verily here, as elsewhere among the 
daughters of Eve, “il faut souffrir pour étre belle.” 
Fortunately for us we were not invited to witness Miss 
Shway Tha’s sacrifice to the goddess of fashion, but only 
to see the stage upon which it was to take place next day, 
and to listen to a sort of preliminary canter in the musical 
department. 

Driving to the house about 9.30 p.m., we found a 
large space enclosed in bamboo framework, hung round 
with mats and embroideries, and with a dais at each end. 
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The heroine of the piece was presented to us by her 
mother, a dainty little lady who looked much more like 
an elder sister than a mother. The young lady wore a 
smart skirt and jacket, many rings on her tiny fingers, and 
a wonderful gilt-spangled erection on her head, with a 
curious horn-like projection in front. A few friends in 
their best clothes were assembled on the carpeted dais, 
with slight refreshments before them, and a youth played 
on a boat-shaped harp, another singing a nasal and 
extremely long song to its accompaniment. Shway Tha’s 
father, an old man of 70, also sat there in state, with 
divers very leathery-looking old ladies. ‘The whole affair 
was somewhat the reverse of lively, and, having satisfied 
Burmese etiquette by staying an hour, we left, to find a 
great concourse of people in the road—which was by this 
time lined with little stalls all laden with fruits, curries, 
cheroots, sweeties, and other comestibles—watching two 
Pwés which were going on in the open air, but which were 
of an inferior stamp. 

Next day the actual ear-boring would take place. 
After a procession round the town with music, Miss 
Shway Tha would mount the dais, attended by her friends, 
and take her place on a gorgeous tinselled seat. On the 
opposite dais the Péngyis and Rahans would be present in 
full force, to give the odour of sanctity to the proceedings ; 
nor would abundant gilts from the young lady’s family to 
their monasteries be wanting, probably a miscellaneous 
collection of articles of food, bedding, vessels, &c. After 
passages from the sacred writings had been recited, 
the professional ear-piercer would perform his office to the 
accompaniment of loud music, and insert temporarily a 
pair of diamond earrings or ear-pins; and the damsel’s 
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name, which had been hitherto considered only provisional 
and liable to change, would be irrevocably fixed. 

The last days of our stay at Toungoo passed all too 
swiftly, in the same peaceful fashion as all the preceding 
ones. We had our daily drive to some point of interest in 
the neighbourhood, and our evening one round the ever- 
charming lakes. We photographed lovely bits in the 
jungle near at hand; we derived occasional amusement 
from the passing visits of strolling musicians who 
discoursed “ music” upon strange native instruments, or 
of wandering Indian snake-charmers and conjurors who 
performed on the gravel drive before the house; and, 
needless to say, we found every day some new source of 
pleasure and of instruction. 

We were very loth to say “farewell” to our dear 
children, and to turn our backs upon scenes of so much 
beauty and of surpassing interest, but rapidly increasing 
night temperatures, the daily gathering of clouds, and the 
relaxing quality of the air warned us that it was not wise 
to linger longer in this sweet haven of repose. We 
felt, therefore, that if we were to fulfil our intention of 
seeing some little of India on our way home, it was 
necessary for us to make a move. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NOTES ON BURMESE HISTORY FROM 1714 TO 1885. 


Here must end my imperfect record of what we saw 
and did during our all too short visit to Burma, but 
before laying down my pen I should like to give some 
slight sketch of the condition of the country, of the 
nature of its government under the last of its kings, and 
of the task which awaited us, and which was so success- 
fully accomplished, in its pacification after the deposition 
of King Thibaw and the annexation of the Upper 
Province or kingdom of Ava; and, finally, to point out 
very briefly what are the prospects of this great addition 
to our Empire at the present time. 

One who possesses so superficial a personal know- 
ledge, either of the country or of its extraordinary variety 
of tribes and nationalities, as I do, can say nothing 
original; but I may note that I have carefully read the 
best and most recent literature on the subject, especially 
Nisbet's exhaustive and masterly work, “ Burma under 
British rule—and before.” This deals in great detail 
with the history of the Burmese Empire, and of that portion 
of it—constituting the kingdom of Ava—which remained 
after the conquest of the Lower Province; and also with 
its political and social systems, and with the character, 
habits, and mutual relations of the almost innumerable 
tribes of which its population is made up. If those for 
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whom I have written these pages will have the patience to 
follow me to the end, they will understand, as they otherwise 
would scarcely do, the difficulty of reducing into order the 
chaos of conflicting interests, and of solving the intricate 
problems of statecraft which confronted our Government 
at that critical period, and which it took years of patient 
work to adjust and to unravel. Further than this, they 
will realise the undoubted value of this great addition to our 
Empire, both politically and commercially, and the 
importance of the questions which still await solution in 
connection with its capabilities of development in the 
future. It is a matter for sincere rejoicing that Lord 
Curzon in his recent visit to Burma has, by personal 
examination of the country, and by putting himself into 
intimate communication with the most enlightened of its 
inhabitants, paved the way for many further reforms and 
for the fostering of its resources in wise directions; on 
this subject I shall have something to say before I finish 
these pages. 

The legendary chronicles of Burma go back to more 
than 400 B.c., its reliable history to about 1,000 A.D. 
In spite of the Buddhist prohibition of taking life, the 
record is of internecine feuds, bloody wars, murder, and 
assassination from the earliest times ; and of the domination 
of different races and dynasties, the accession of each new 
one being generally ushered in by fierce battles and the 
ruthless execution of captured rivals. But it is only of 
comparatively recent times that I need speak here. 

One of the greatest of Burmese kings was Alaung 
Paya, or Alompra, an able ruler and warrior, who 
on the one hand inaugurated important social and 
judicial reforms, and on the other, by successful wars, 
united the ancient kingdoms of Pegu and Burma, and 
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extended his territory from Manipur to Siam. He was 
born in 1714, and died in 1760. In Burma the 
monarchy was never hereditary; the king nominated his 
own successor, and since brothers equally with sons of the 
reigning king were eligible, and as, moreover, there were 
generally a number of princes of the royal blood—even the 
youngest of whom might aspire to the throne—this rule not 
unnaturally Jed to infinite intrigue, and frequently to 
murder and assassination among the possible claimants. 
Alompra had six sons by his chief queen, and he expressed 
the extraordinary wish that each should reign in turn, till 
none survived. His eldest son (Naungdawgyi) was his 
immediate successor, and reigned only for three years 
when another son (Sinpyuyin) ascended the throne. He 
ruled for thirteen years, and was succeeded in 1776, not 
by one of Alompra’s surviving sons, but by his own son 
Singu Min. This being in direct contravention of Alompra’s 
express direction, plots and counterplots for Singu Min’s 
deposition and the substitution in his place of one or other 
of the rival claimants arose, with the usual accompaniment 
of the murder of several of the latter. Singu Min was a 
man of ungovernable temper, and in a fit of jealousy he 
had killed his favourite queen; the father of this lady 
wreaked his revenge on the king by assassinating him in 
his own palace. Prince Maung Maung then ascended the 
throne, only to be put out of the way after a reign of 
seven days; whereupon Bodaw Paya, the fifth son of 
Alompra, was proclaimed. He, too, was a man of ferocious 
disposition, and sought to make his position secure by the 
commission of wholesale and brutal atrocities. His eldest 
son, whom he had designated as his successor, having died 
during his father’s reign—Bodaw Paya himself being 
gathered to his fathers in 1819, after a reign of constant 
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warfare and cold-blooded massacre of those whom he 
regarded as possible plotters against himself—he was 
succeeded by his grandson Bagyidaw, who reigned from 
1819 to 1838, and whose career was stained by similar 
crimes. Weare nowcoming toa period more immediately 
concerning ourselves, for it was a dispute with this 
monarch, owing to his aggressions on our Indian frontier, 
that led to the first Burmese war, the result of which was 
the cession to Great Britain of Assam, Arakan, and the 
part of Tenasserim east of the Salween river (whereby 
Burma was cut off from the sea by the loss of the ports of 
Martaban and Moulmein), the payment of an indemnity of 
a million pounds, and arrangements for a commercial 
treaty. 

Bagyidaw, smarting under this loss of territory, 
and still more of that prestige which had hitherto attached 
to the grandiloquent titles of the Burmese kings, became 
insane, and was deposed in favour of his brother the Prince of 
Tharrawaddi, who came to the throne in 1837. Inheriting 
the family taint, he, too, lost his reason, and in fits of 
uncontrollable fury committed acts of even more revolting 
cruelty than those which had stained the careers of his 
predecessors ; he finally died in confinement in 1846. His 
eldest son Pagan Min (1846 to 1852) inherited his father’s 
vicious character, and enriched himself by the massacre of 
many of his more prosperous subjects, being credited with 
the violent deaths of over two thousand in the brief space 
of two years. The intolerable indignities inflicted on our 
representatives, and a series of monstrous exactions 
practised upon British traders, led, in 1852, to the second 
Burmese war and the annexation of Lower Burma, or the 
kingdom of Pegu. At the same time rebellion broke 
out among the subjects of Pagan Min, and ended 
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in his deposition, in favour of his half-brother Minddén. 
With unwonted humanity the deposed king was allowed 
to live on in honourable confinement, and died a natural 
death after outliving his successor. 

Mindén was, in pleasing contrast to these rulers 
whose blood-stained and vicious reigns I have as briefly 
as possible summarised, on the whole an enlightened and 
humane man; yet, in spite of his being a devout Buddhist, 
he was steeped in the profoundest superstition, in conse- 
quence of which he surrounded himself with soothsayers 
and astrologers, in whose vaticinations he appears to have 
had entire faith. 

At this time the capital of the kingdom of Ava—the 
northern portion of the former Empire, which alone now 
remained to the former kings of Pegu and Ava—was at 
Amarapura, a few miles to the south of the present city of 
Mandalay. Now, before he became king, Mind6n dreamed 
two dreams. In the first he saw a great city about the 
base of Mandalay hill; in the other he was riding a white 
elephant which took him to the same place; here two 
women, named Ba and Ma, took him by the hand and led 
him to the summit, where a man met them and 
offered him a bunch of scented grass, telling him that if 
his elephants and horses were pastured on this hill they 
would thrive amazingly. 

When Mindén ascended the throne he married, in 
accordance with royal etiquette, two princesses, whose 
names happened to begin with Ba and Ma. Struck by 
this remarkable coincidence he assembled many saintly 
men and astrologers, and laid his dream before them. By 
a vast majority they decided that the circumstances 
imperatively demanded the fulfilment of King Mindén’s 
desire, already almost amounting to a fixed resolution, to 
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transfer his capital to the spot suggested by these two 
visions. How this reminds one of the dreams of Pharaoh 
and of his summoning his wise men and magicians! So, 
in 1857 the foundations of the new city were laid, and it 
is sad to have to record that the King’s gross superstition 
led him to commemorate this act by cruelties of a 
revolting character, for by the advice of the astrologers he 
caused a woman to be slain, in order that her spirit might 
become the guardian of his palace, and “throughout the 
whole of his reign offerings were openly made in the palace 
by the King to the spirit of the murdered woman, which was 
supposed to be incarnated in the body of a snake. Thisisa 
strange and strong proof of animistic worship on the part of 
one who was unquestionably a most religious Buddhist, and 
the most enlightened of all the monarchs of the Alaung 
Paya dynasty.” 1 am sorry to add that, from similar 
motives, at each corner of the city walls and at each of 
the four entrances male victims were buried alive, and 
small pagodas built as abodes for their spirits. ‘ Small 
spirit-houses (Natsin), like dove-cots, are still to be seen on 
the tops of all the remaining buildings in the palace; and 
in the King’s apartments there are holes in the roof which 
were made in order to allow the resident spirits to visit 
him whenever inclined.”* 

But Mindén, though he could have small love for the 
British, who had shorn the dominion of his predecessors in 
half, had the good sense to keep on good terms with them, 
and holding the reins of government tightly in his hands 
he did much to promote the prosperity, develop the com- 
merce, and increase the revenue of his remaining dominions, 
and even to introduce into them something of western 
civilisation. 

1 Nisbet : “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i., p. 196. 
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How Thibaw, last and feeblest of Burmese kings, 
came to succeed this able and far-seeing ruler I have 
related elsewhere (see page 129 et seq.). Early in 1883 
Thibaw’s misrule had become so glaring, outrage and 
dacoity so universal, that large numbers of his subjects 
crossed the frontier into the Lower Province in order to 
escape from these evils. ‘‘Dacoity;’I should perhaps explain, 
is defined as gang-robbery by five men or more, but it was 
in reality something more than this; during the seven 
years of weak and incompetent government preceding the 
year 1883, it had reached most formidable dimensions, and 
for twelve or thirteen years the notorious chief of one of 
these gangs, Bo Shwe by name, had set the authorities at 
Mandalay at defiance, and had carried on wholesale raids 
into the southern districts with impunity. From time 
immemorial one consequence of the village-community 
system which prevailed was—as was almost inevitable 
among a people who, in spite of their profession of 
Buddhism, had an innate love of desultory fighting—that 
rivalries and feuds arose between one village and another, 
and this was commonly the origin of dacoit bands. It 
was also no unusual thing for one village to secure the 
services of some “ Bo,” or gang-leader, to protect it from 
the attack or from the blackmailing of another. But in 
Thibaw’s time these bodies of bandits attracted to their 
ranks large numbers of young fellows, to whom a life of 
adventure, with a good opening for loot into the bargain, 
held out an inviting prospect. Once committed to a 
career of crime, and unable to draw back from it without 
danger of arrest and of savage and inhuman punishment, 
these men became professional guerilla soldiers; their 
numbers having thus increased till some of the bands 
counted several thousand, the whole kingdom became 
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infested with them and lapsed into a state of anarchy, 
their depredations spreading far and wide. At this time 
Thibaw dared not venture beyond his palace enclosure ; 
nor from his accession did he ever pass its gates until he 
was driven, an exile and a captive, to the steamer which 
awaited his arrival on the banks of the Irrawaddy, prior to 
his final deportation. 

Most of the Shan States were in rebellion, and the 
fierce Kachin hill-tribes had plundered and destroyed, half 
way down to the capital. Meanwhile, the infamous 
minister Taingda Mingyi was responsible for the murder 
of several hundred persons, political prisoners and others, 
whom he denounced as dangerous enemies of the King, 
mainly, as it is believed, to close the door upon possible 
revelations damaging to himself; while, to divert the 
attention of the populace from these horrors, public 
theatrical and musical performances, fireworks, and 
illuminations, all dear to the light Burmese heart, were 
given nightly. So, too, did Nero fiddle while Rome was 
burning. 

Trade was naturally paralysed, and at length the 
Chamber of Commerce at Rangoon petitioned the Indian 
Government either to annex the country, or to make it a 
protected State under some other ruler than the weak King 
who was driving it into the hands of adverse fate. At the 
same time M. Haas, the French Consul at Mandalay, was 
carrying on a deep intrigue with Thibaw, urging him to 
seek alliance with France, Italy, and Germany, previous to 
a rupture with England, and arranging with him a secret 
treaty for the construction by French capital of a line 
from Mandalay to Toungoo, the establishment of a 
Franco-Burmese bank, the concession of the monopolies of 
the jade and ruby mines, &c., so as practically to secure 
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French predominance in Upper Burma. Fortunately for - 
us, and in the very nick of time, the Burmese Government 
brought matters toa crisis by a dispute arising out of a 
false charge made against the Bombay-Burma Trading 
Co., who had a concession of the teak forest of Ningyan on 
the hills north of Toungoo. 

The Government of India and the British Cabinet 
insisted on a fair trial of the case instead of the arbitrary 
imposition of an enormous fine; this being refused, an 
ultimatum was sent demanding the suspension of 
proceedings and the reception of a resident with free 
access to the King. Thibaw having sent a reply 
tantamount to a refusal of all concession, and having 
simultaneously “issued a bombastic proclamation ” com- 
mencing “ To the headmen of all towns and villages, heads 
of cavalry, chief umpires and referees, shield-bearers, heads 
of jails, heads of gold and silver revenues, mine workers, 
arbitrators, forest officials, and all the subjects and inhabit- 
ants of the royal territories,” ordering them to expel and 
destroy the English “heretics,” General Prendergast was 
instructed to move troops, which had already been held in 
readiness, on Mandalay, and the third and final Burmese 
war was begun. The result is well known. The frontier was 
crossed on the 14th November, 1885; on the 29th of the 
same month King Thibaw passed through the gates of his 
palace on his way to exile—passed them for the first and 
last time since, “ more than seven years before, he had been 
declared heir apparent by the palace intrigue and coup 
d@’état of his mother-in-law Sinpyumashin.”” 

Just in time! for within a few days the French Senate 
authorised the ratification of M. Haas’s convention, of which 


1 Nisbet : “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i., p. 83. 
SIbid. Vol. i., p. 94. 
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the French Government had repeatedly declared its entire 
ignorance, too late to save their protégé King Thibaw ; the 
whole disgraceful intrigue was thus defeated by the only 
measure which could save us from a complication of 
untold danger—swift and complete annexation of the 
kingdom of Ava. 

Such, then, were the rulers of Burma in recent times, 
but though they exercised—and exercised with brutal 
caprice—such unlimited powers in the immediate range of 
their personal influence, it must not be inferred that there 
was no provision for the general administration of the 
affairs of the country, both domestic and foreign, beyond 
the arbitrary will of the monarch. On the contrary there 
was a system as elaborate as that of any constitutionally 
governed European nation; so elaborate, indeed, that it is 
impossible for me to describe it in detail. 

It must suffice to say, in brief, that in King Mindén’s 
time there was a complete arrangement for the separate 
administration of each of the important departments of 
the State. This included :— 

ist. The Byédaik, a sort of Privy Council or Secret 
Court Department. 

2nd. The Hlutdaw, or Great Council of State, “ whose 
functions combined those of a Legislative Chamber, a 
Ministerial Cabinet, and a Supreme Court of Civil and 
Criminal Justice,’”! with the King as its nominal head. 

3rd. Four Mingyi, or “Great Rulers,” the highest 
order of officials, somewhat resembling our Secretaries of 
State, whose offices were conferred directly by the King. 
Each had a separate department and official seal, and 
they might deal with questions of agriculture, forestry, 
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finance, foreign politics, the decision of civil and criminal 
cases, and military dispositions. 

4th. Two Wuns, or Governors, “charged with the 
performance of very miscellaneous duties.’ 

5th. Four Wundauk, or “Sharers of the burden,” 
equivalent to Under Secretaries of State. 

There were, besides these, numerous departmental 
secretaries, assistants, clerks, ceremonial officers, and a 
host of miscellaneous officials. 

The whole kingdom was divided into Myo or 
“townships,” over which persons of various rank were 
appointed to preside for administrative purposes, under 
the title of Myosd, or “eater of a township”— a “term 
which very graphically hits off the manner in which the 
bad ones among them squeezed the district of all the 
revenue it was possible to lay hands on from a submissive, 
peaceful and helpless peasantry.” There were revenue 
and customs officers and countless minor officials who 
collected the innumerable imposts, such as taxes on ploughs 
and on palm trees, dues on sale of cattle, on fisheries, &c., 
fees and fines on lawsuits and so forth. None of these 
received a fixed salary, but they were entitled to retain a 
portion of the revenue collected. It was therefore their 
interest to extract as much as possible, and it is needless 
to add that they generally succeeded in feathering their 
own nests at the expense of the country, and that their 
opportunities for extortion and peculation were fully 
utilised. ‘To be known as possessed of much ready 
money was to become exposed to the danger of being 
squeezed,’ 
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And although King Mind6n theoretically revised this 
system and swept away the wasteful and oppressive 
‘“‘eating of townships,” his reforms were never really 
carried into effect. He purposed to substitute payment of 
salaries, and to levy regular taxes, chiefly in the form of 
house rates to be fixed with due regard to situation, 
wealth, and prosperity, and ranging from about six to ten 
rupees per house. The gross amount per village was 
demanded from the headman, who was elected by the 
inhabitants, and an assessment apportioning the share of 
each household was made by the elders. This official had 
great authority, acted as a local magistrate, and was 
responsible for the maintenance and supervision of 
stockades and defences, and for the character and 
movements of strangers arriving at the village. After its 
annexation this important unit of administration was very 
wisely taken as the basis of control of the Upper 
Province. 

In King Thibaw’s time corruption reached its 
maximum, and it was estimated that in many districts 
fully a fifth of the net revenue received by the local 
officials never found its way into the Treasury. Law was 
nominally administered under the ancient civil and 
criminal code known as the Dammathat, or Laws of 
Mant, and generally by “arbitrators ’—either agreed upon 
by the parties concerned or appointed by the King—who 
constituted a distinct profession, “ but, as there was no 
authoritative code of procedure, the arbitrators and 
judges acted very much on lines of their own.’ There 
was power of appeal to a district court, thence to certain 
courts in Mandalay, and finally to the Hlutdaw, and in 
certain special cases to the King himself. 
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Almost incredible as it may seem, there also prevailed 
four forms of ordeal—by oath, by water, by molten 
lead, and by candles—to any one of which resort might be 
had if both litigants consented. These ordeals were 
as follows :— 

Ist. Ordeal by oath. The Burmese have a deeply 
rooted aversion to taking an oath, for some superstitious 
reasons, but it is resorted to by way of ordeal, upon the 
strange condition that only the plaintiff in a case takes it 
and the defendant agrees to abide by the effect of his 
opponent’s statement upon the magistrate or judge. 

and. Ordeal by water. In this, both parties having 
entered the water, they were pushed under it, and the one 
who was able to remain below the longer won the cause. 

3rd. Ordeal by molten lead. The parties had to 
plunge the tip of the finger into molten metal, and the one 
who was the less injured won. 

4th. Ordeal by candle. Each was provided witha 
candle of equal length, and the one which burned the 
longer indicated the winner. 

In the second of these forms a substitute might be 
purchased ! 

The acceptance of the verdict was signified by the 
parties eating “ Letpet,” or pickled tea. If both did so, 
the decision was final. If one refused, it signified that an 
appeal would be made. 

But throughout the country corruption and bribery 
prevailed, impartiality on the part of magistrates and 
judges was unusual, and “the Letpet was almost sure to 
taste sweeter ” to the rich suitor with an open purse than 
to his poorer rival. “Bitter, indeed, it must often have 
proved to the poor man unjustly sued for malicious motives, 
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and mulcted in money, cattle, or land by the inequitable 
judgment bought with the wealth of his enemy.”” 

We see, therefore, this condition of things: an 
elaborate administrative and judicial machinery, rotten to 
the core, honeycombed by intrigue and corruption ; 
revenue largely diminished even in districts in most direct 
touch with the central authority, and uncollectable in the 
remoter ones; revolt and anarchy on all sides; no man 
daring to show any outward signs of prosperity for fear of 
being “eaten up” by some greedy official; the nomad 
hill-tribes out of hand, raiding the villages of the plains, 
pillaging travellers, and levying blackmail; even in the 
most settled parts of the low country, bands of dacoits 
‘pursuing their iniquitous calling, and sometimes actually 
in league with high Court officials. ‘The notorious 
Taingda Mingyi, one of the blackest of scoundrels, is 
known to have aggrandised his income by sharing the 
spoils with the robber bands, and to have protected them 
by giving timely information of any expedition intended 
to be sent against them.’ 

These facts are sufficient to suggest the magnitude of 
the task which had to be encountered before even partial 
reduction to order of this chaos of misgovernment could 
be effected, but it will appear in still truer proportions if 
we look for a moment at the heterogeneous conglomeration 
of tribes which composed the population of the kingdom 
of Ava and its feudatory states. (I am still endeavouring 
to compress into a few sentences the drift of many pages 
of Nisbet’s exhaustive and delightful work.) 

The great bulk of the population is a mixed race of 
Peguans and Burmese, and they “ occupy the valleys and 
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the uplands in the vast riverine tracts which are flanked in 
every direction, save seawards, by hills inhabited by jungle 
tribes, and for the most part densely wooded. Except 
the great Shan race (so called from the Chinese word 
Shan, meaning “ mountains’”’),—which pressed forward 
from the east right to the edge of the plateau within about 
thirty miles of Ava, Amdrapura, and Mandalay, and overran 
Northern Burma and Assam, formerly separate states in 
many places,—all of these hillmen belong to wild tribes. . 

. To the west, the ancient kingdom of Arakan, lying 
beyond the western watershed of the Irrawaddy river and 
its great affluents, was founded by the Arakanese. These, 
occupying the fertile portions of the Kaladan and Lémru 
rivers, drove into the hills the primitive races which now 
exist as separate tribes called Chaungtha, Kwemi or Kami, 
Chaw, Shindu, Mro and the like.’”” 

In the lower part of the great Irrawaddy valley the 
original Peguan race at a very early date spread eastwards 
across the valleys of the lesser, but still noble, streams of 
the Sittang and Salween, and drove before them the 
Karen tribes which now inhabit the ranges of hills 
between the Sittang and the Irrawaddy, and between the 
Sittang and the Salween. These tribes include the 
lawless Karenni, or Red Karen, living in the mountains 
between the headwaters of the two last named rivers. 

Again, “the original immigrants from India, from 
whom sprang the Burmese race in the upper portion of 
the Irrawaddy valley” in their advance southwards 
displaced older settlers who are “ now represented by the 
various Chin tribes on the mountains to the west of the 
Chindwin river, and the Kachin inhabiting all the hills to 
the east, north, and west of the upper Irrawaddy itself.” 


1 Nisbet : “Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 411. 
3Ibid. Vol. ii, p. 413. 
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Mr. Nisbet remarks that “to deal with these hill races 
in anything like detail would require a volume for itself,” 
which is certainly true; and he proceeds, therefore, being 
limited in his space, to describe the four most important 
of them, namely, “the Shan, Karen, Chin, and Kachin, 
leaving out of consideration all the minor hill races and 
the tribes partly of Burmese origin.” Each of these four 
is divided into lesser tribes, but of all, the Shan are the 
most interesting and important, for the Shan States cover 
more than 40,000 square miles and have a population of 
more than 375,000 inhabitants. They are divided into a 
large number of mutually independent provinces ruled by 
Sawbwas or chiefs, each of whom has almost unlimited 
authority locally, and is not likely to be deprived of it by 
the English Government so long as his great powers are 
not abused. They are a hardy and thrifty people with 
natural tendencies which, under a stable and just 
government securing safety of person and property, and 
immunity from robbery and oppression, are already 
leading to a remarkable development of peaceful 
occupations and increase of prosperity. 

The Karen are a less advanced race, superstitious in a 
high degree, and with no religion but that of worship of 
spirits, good and bad, and leading unsettled lives like 
most of the hill tribes of the forest country. The Red 
Karen are the wildest of all the Karen tribes; “broken up 
into many clans and septs they are true mountaineers, 
intensely jealous of each other, and continuously at war.’ 
Their weapons are crossbows and poisoned arrows, spears, 
swords, matchlocks, and old muskets; their defensive 
armament, shields and breastplates of hide. 


1 Nisbet : “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 413. 
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The Chin are equally uncivilised, and even during the 
day time it is by no means safe to approach their 
settlements, “‘ while any request for admittance after dark 
may as likely as not be answered with a bullet’? from an 
old Tower-stamped flintlock bearing a date of 100 years 
ago. 

The Kachin include a large number of separate clans, 
all intensely superstitious, and many of them warlike and 
lawless; by reason of which qualities some sections of 
them long dominated, during the régime of the incompetent 
Burmese kings, the long lines of communication over 
which the trade between Burma and China, and Burma 
and the Northern Shan States had to travel, levying black- 
mail on all that passed. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that there were few 
means of communication away from the great waterways 
afforded by the principal rivers, except rough jungle-tracks 
and temporary cart-ways across the fields when these were 
cleared of their crops. There were few roads, practically 
no good ones, none bridged and metalled throughout ; “ the 
only important trunk-road bridged throughout, though 
not metalled, was one running north and west from 
Rangoon to Prome, and thence on to the military frontier 
station at Thayetmyo. Another, going north-east to 
Pegu and then turning northwards to Toungoo, the 
frontier fort on the Sittang side, was unbridged at all the 
larger streams, and was therefore only a fair-weather 
track.’”* Through the almost untrodden jungles and dense 
forests inhabited by the countless hill-tribes, narrow tracks 
from village to village were the only means of traversing 
the country. 


1 Nisbet: “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 433- 
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Could a task of more profound difficulty be conceived 
than that of evolving order and peace out of this chaos of 
anarchy and barbarism, and of bringing under the 
influences of civilisation the well-nigh innumerable tribes 
of wild and lawless hillmen, among whom every man’s 
hand was against his neighbour? Let us see very 
cursorily how these apparently hopeless difficulties were 
met, these seemingly insoluble political problems solved, 
by the patience and wisdom of British administrators. 
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CHAPTER NXII. 


THE ANNEXATION AND PACIFICATION OF UPPER BURMA. 
LORD CURZON’S VISIT IN IgOI. 


The first question to be decided when Lord Dufferin 
and Sir Frederick Roberts were in Mandalay from February 
12th to 19th, 1886, was whether the province should be 
absolutely annexed, or converted into a “ protected ” State. 
Fortunately, the decision was in favour of the former 
course, for any attempt to restore order and to govern 
through one of the Burmese Princes and the Hlutdaw, 
or Council of State, would have been doomed to failure, 
and would probably have landed us in very serious 
political difficulties at no distant date. Indeed, it was 
found necessary to abolish that body and to select only a 
few of the Ministers as a consultative body under the Chief 
Commissioner. Upper Burma was divided into fourteen 
districts with British civil officers and police assistants in 
each, and matters of revenue and civil justice were worked 
“ through indigenous local agencies, and according to local 
methods.”* The system of village communities was 
retained as being thoroughly suited to the wants and 
traditions of the people, and some of the best of the old 
Burmese officials were thus employed, and did loyal 
service under the new order. The important Shan States 
were treated as “feudatory or tributary States, without 

1 Nisbet: “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i., p. 108. 
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attempting to bring them under any direct administrative 
control.’ 

It was perfectly certain that the work of pacification 
was to be a formidable and protracted struggle, for the 
situation in the Upper Province had been aggravated by 
the reinforcement of the bands of dacoits by large numbers 
of the soldiery of King Thibaw; while in the Lower 
Province there had been an enormous increase of the same 
spirit of lawlessness, partly through the intrigues of 
emissaries of royal princes who still dreamed of the 
possibility of recovering their independence; partly through 
the contagious influence of evil example; and, lastly, 
through the arousing of something of a patriotic spirit. 
Military occupation of the whole vast country, and general 
disarmament became therefore absolutely necessary, and 
the seriousness of the task may now be fairly gauged from 
the fact that it required five years of strenuous effort to 
accomplish the establishment of a settled order, even in the 
more accessible regions. 

By the end of 1886 the troops and military police, the 
latter recruited from the warlike races of the Punjab and 
the North-Western Provinces of India, had been raised to 
the number of very nearly 33,000, and a large fleet of 
Government steamers was co-operating with that of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. who rendered right loyal service 
in conveying troops, suppressing piracy, and patrolling 
the great river. How necessary it was to pour large bodies 
of troops into the country is evident, when it is known 
that bands of from 2,000 to 4,000 insurgents were at 
times rapidly concentrated on some point, whence they 
carried fire and sword into such districts as were 
unprotected, and forced the villagers to join or assist them, 

1 Nisbet : “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i, p. 108. 
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under pain of suffering revolting cruelty. Pari passu with 
the military occupation of one post after another, a civil 
code, based on that of India, but with the necessary 
modifications dictated by a generous and sympathetic 
consideration of the national habits and practices, was 
introduced with very salutary results.. The opening up of 
new roads, and the encouragement of commerce proceeded 
simultaneously with vigorous military measures, and 
secured the gradual sympathy of the people, who soon 
began to appreciate the justice of the new administration 
and the security and prosperity which naturally followed. 

Nevertheless, this process was necessarily a slow one, 
and for some time British authority scarcely extended 
beyond the regions commanded by the Irrawaddy, and the 
country round Mandalay and Bhamo; while it was evident 
that the only way of contending successfully against the 
forces of disorder was to harass the bands of dacoits and 
guerillas from end to end of the country till they were 
utterly demoralised and broken up. The difficulties were 
increased by the want of railway communication north of 
Toungoo and by the unhealthiness of the country during 
the rains, when whole districts were converted into swamps. 
Early in 1887 the military forces had been increased to 
32,000, and the military police to 8,500, exclusive of native 
Burmese police who were being trained for service. 
Mobile flying columns were organised, with cavalry and 
mounted infantry attached, and when these had done 
their work effectually in any district strong police posts 
were established and left behind. 

At the same time gradual disarmament was enforced, 
amnesty was offered to all who voluntarily submitted by 
a certain date, trade was encouraged by the abolition of 
vexatious dues and imposts, and special means were taken 
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to assure the population that their religion would be in 
no way interfered with. Arms were only left in the hands 
of specially licensed persons—in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants—for the purpose of defending their 
stockaded villages against marauders; so that rebels and 
dacoits could no longer replace the weapons lost in action 
or surrendered under the terms of amnesty. 

Happily for us the chiefs of the Shan tribes agreed to 
accept British authority, on condition that they preserved 
intact all their rights of chieftainship, and that troops 
were not quartered upon them; and on their side most of 
them loyally carried out their bargain, and restrained their 
people from intertribal warfare and from raids into the 
occupied territories. 

The remoter and wilder hill tribes were dealt with 
similarly lateron. It was, however, not until 1888 that the 
great riverine tracts forming the central part of Upper 
Burma were really satisfactorily pacified by the steady 
pursuit of the same policy, and by that time it was 
possible to reduce the purely military forces by more 
than 4,000 men; while the “ Military Police under civil 
administration rose by 8,400."1 It would only be 
wearisome to continue the story. It must suffice to say 
that by patient continuance of the same measures, first the 
whole of Lower Burma, then the central regions of the 
Upper Province, and finally the remoter hill countries 
were reduced to order, and received the benefits of a strong 
and just rule. Not the least important influence was that 
of the development of better means of communication by 
the extension of the railways, the repair of existing roads 
which had been long neglected, and the cutting of new 
ones. 
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In February, 1889, the extension of the line from 
Toungoo to Mandalay, which had been sanctioned in 1886, 
was completed. ‘“ The construction, at a cost of nearly two 
million pounds, of these 220 miles of railway, running 
through a country infested during most of the time with 
rebel bands and dacoit gangs, was a magnificent achieve- 
ment,” and “contributed in a marked degree towards the 
pacification and settlement of the country.” It also enabled 
food to be poured into the dry central zone, which was 
subject to periods of famine, and promoted emigration 
into districts more suited to profitable cultivation. Well 
constructed cart roads were made in various directions, in 
order to develop the trade routes leading into the Shan 
States and into Siam and Yunnan, as well as to connect 
the more important centres of the internal parts of the 
province, and feeders were extended from the trunk lines. 
This process is still being steadily continued to the 
infinite benefit of the people, and in 1899-1900, just ten 
years after our visit, “the actual outlay on communica- 
tions, exclusive of supervision and tools, was £173,350, 
of which about two-fifths were for original works and 
three-fifths for maintenance,’ and at the same date 993 
miles of railway were open for traffic. 

The construction of lighthouses along the coast ; the 
elementary education of the children ; the protection and 
development of the forests; telegraphic communications 
connecting the Chin Hills on the west, the Shan States on 
the east, Bhamo and Mogaung on the north, with the 
lines converging on Rangoon, and ramifying through the 
Lower Province; vast irrigation works in Upper Burma 
by which thousands of square miles are opened up to 


1 Nisbet: ‘Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. i., p. 139. 
3Ibid. Vol. i., p. 242. 
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profitable cultivation ;—these are a few of the subjects 
which have been grappled with successfully since 
the annexation, and have contributed to an almost 
unexampled development of prosperity in this great jewel 
in the Imperial crown. How successfully will be seen 
best by a very short account of the visit which Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy of India, paid to Burma in the cool 
weather of last year, 1g01 ; a visit likely to be fraught with 
the very best results, and happily not deferred, as has 
sometimes been the case, till his term of office was almost 
expired; so that there is ample time during the two 
remaining years of that term for him to profit by the vast 
store of knowledge, acquired by his personal examination 


of the country and by his intercourse with the most: 


enlightened of its native inhabitants, when dealing with 
the many questions which involve their interests. Among 
such questions are those of some necessary police reform ; 
the establishment of agricultural banks somewhat 
analogous to those which have worked admirably among 
the peasantry of Italy; of land tenure; and “ of the extent 
to which it is possible or desirable to reduce the power of 
the usurer, by the limitation of the right to transfer land,” 
which is “ yet another matter that bears with it enormous 
consequences for good and evil to millions of the King’s 
subjects in this province.”? 

Note, that Lord Curzon marched from India to 
Mandalay through the gorges and jungles of Assam and 
Manipur, and that throughout this long journey he was 
able to keep in touch with Calcutta and Simla by means 
of the complete system of telegraphs which connects 


1E. C. Cotes—“With Lord Curzon in Burma”"—“The National Review,” 
March, 1902. The information on the subject of Lord Curzon’s visit is derived 
from the above article, and except where a specific reference is given the quotations 
on the succeeding pages of this chapter are from the same source, 
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Burma and India, vid the once turbulent country of 
Manipur; nor even during his progress down the 
Irrawaddy did he lose that touch, operators accompanying 
him to tap the wires whenever it was desirable to do so. 
At Mandalay he was welcomed by “ real ex-princesses in 
pink silk tameins,” and there the Municipality presented 
its address. The principal durbar was held in Queen 
Supaydlat’s “ Lily throne-room,” where the supposed red 
hand of murder still lingers on the gilded door, and “ the 
lacquered roof and immense red teak pillars stand as they 
stood when they witnessed Thibaw’s massacres.” Here 
“Shan kinglings” made obeisance alongside of their 
hereditary enemies the Kachin, whom they had until lately 
been wont to harry with fire and sword. ‘“ Everywhere 
gay Burmese crowds laughed, and bunting and arches of 
welcome glittered in the sunshine.” Here, too, Lord 
Curzon listened to memorials and addresses praying for 
redress of real or fancied grievances. Among these, for 
instance, is the disposal of the annual surplus of income, 
which at present goes to the credit of the general Indian 
revenue, and “ towards the upkeep of the central adminis- 
tration, to which Burma owes its very existence as a British 
possession, as well as its administration, and such import- 
ant, though lesser, advantages as communication with 
the outside world by means of the Imperial postal and 
telegraph services.” This method of disposal is correct 
according to the view of Indian officials, while, on the other 
hand, some of the Burmese themselves think that this 
surplus should be devoted to railway extension and 
to the development of the country which yields it. 
Lord Curzon himself pointed out that fifty years ago 
Rangoon was a fishing village on the banks of a 
muddy estuary, while now it ranks as the third port 
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Mandalay-Yunnan scheme will become in a large measure 
available for the development of local branches, tapping 
regions rich in minerals and ripe for profitable cultivation, 
instead of being squandered on a project which could 
result in profit only in the remote future, if at all. 

But one of the most pleasing, and not the least useful, 
of the features of the Viceroy’s tour was the manner in 
which he brought himself into intimate and sympathetic 
touch with the religious leaders of the nation. Not only 
did he devote infinite time and pains to the inspection of 
the palaces, monasteries, and pagodas which were falling 
into disrepair in various parts of the country—in some 
cases issuing summary orders for their preservation, in 
others initiating schemes for a similar end, under the 
superintendence of officials of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, or arranging for the repair or inspection of other 
like remains elsewhere—but at Mandalay itself, and at 
“the thousand and one Pagodas” he held a great durbar, 
or reception, at which he met the twenty-three Sayadaws 
(abbots) of the most important Buddhist monasteries, 
together with some thousand monks, in order to take 
counsel with them upon many questions affecting their 
order and its interests. ‘These questions included that 
of the appointment of the Thdthandbaing, or Buddhist 
Archbishop, an individual who carries untold influence 
with eight millions of the people of Burma.” The 
last ecclesiastic who held this office in King Thibaw’s 
time seems to have been disposed to favour the 
intrigues of the French Agent, M. Haas; but, when 
the occupation of Mandalay and the King’s deposition 
were accomplished facts, he appears to have accepted 
the situation and assisted the British authorities 
by enjoining upon the heads of monasteries obedience to 
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all orders proceeding from the Great Council under General 
Prendergast’s control. In earlier times the power of the 
Thathandbaing had been very great, but it was materially 
curtailed under King Mind6én, who was not disposed to 
brook any interference with his own prerogative. Never- 
theless, though shorn of political influence, he still 
exercised considerable power as the head of the religious 
orders, to whom all matters of discipline were referred, 
and indirectly still possessed much social influence. 
Hence he was able to render good service “during the 
troublous years immediately following the annexation, 
by exhorting the Assembly to maintain a passive attitude 
and by endeavouring to restrain the monks from what 
would have been a very natural desire to use their religious 
influence in order to stir up the feelings of the population 
against the British, who had dethroned their monarch and 
annexed their country.” This Thathanabaing unfor- 
tunately died at Mandalay in 1895, and although a successor 
was elected by a conclave of Péngyis the choice was not 
unanimous ; ostensibly for this reason, possibly on account 
of his proclivities being doubtful, the Government refused to 
recognise his authority, and the office has remained vacant. 
It may be imagined how nearly such a question touches 
the population of a country where nearly every male 
becomes, for a shorter or longer time, a member of the 
brotherhood of which the Archbishop is the recognised 
and reverenced head ; and it is a matter of sincere rejoicing 
that Lord Curzon has been so wise as to take steps to 
secure the filling up of the office, which has now been void 
for nearly seven years. 

“The fact that the conference has taken place, and 
that the heads of the dominant religion of the country 

4 Nisbet ; “ Burma under British rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 125, 6. 
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have been given sympathetic personal hearing and have 
verbally discussed their grievances and aspirations with 
the Viceroy of India, is something entirely new to them.” 
Lord Curzon’s method has been “ to hear them out, to grant 
them on the spot what he has ascertained, beforehand, may 
be conceded, and to explain to them by word of mouth 
why other of their requests may have to be refused.” 

To those who realise with what rapidity and certainty 
news is spread in the East, by word of mouth and by the 
daily gossip of the bazaar, it will be evident how the 
knowledge of these events must have reached even the 
remotest districts. From recluse to brother recluse in 
some distant Kyaung, from Rahan to pupil, from pupil 
to parents, from friend to friend, the news of it must have 
spread from end to end of the land; a message of 
sympathy from the great Sahib to the believers in a 
different creed from his own, a message which the happy 
and tolerant temper of the people would dispose them to 
welcome, and which could not fail powerfully to promote 
good-will between the Governors and the Governed. 

At the same time this placid, easy-going disposition has 
its disadvantages, and it is a disquieting reflection that 
the Burman is ill equipped by nature to hold his own in 
that daily increasing struggle in which the weakest are 
doomed to go to the wall, and that so interesting—and in 
many ways so lovable—a people seems destined to succumb, 
in the long run, before the competition of more enterprising 
and more grasping races ; before the “ great invading army 
of natives of India, labourers from Chota-Nagpur, artisans 
from Dacca, money-lenders from Madras, streaming across 
the Bay of Bengal, to do the work the Burman is too 
indolent to undertake for himself, to lend him money, and 
reap his crops.” One cannot help regretting that this 
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process is going on day by day at an enormous rate, 
that the Indian population is growing in numbers and 
wealth, and steadily increasing its grip upon the industries 
and the land of the country. 

The writer of the article in the “ National Review” 
remarks that “this combination of the old and the new, 
this contact of the placid Buddhistic laissez faire with the 
hurrying vigour of the prosperous British merchant and of 
the pushing Indian artisan, is the essential feature of the 
Burma of to-day,” and that “ it was pictured vividly at the 
Yenangkyat wells, where a great stone image of Buddha 
looked down in meditation on the Viceregal party rowed 
ashore by Indian Lascars, keen-faced British and American 
engineers in charge of modern machinery waiting on 
the shore, and the happy Burman dancing on a tinsel- 
decked barge in honour of the occasion.” 

Already, it is said, signs are not wanting that, at 
least in the great city of Rangoon, some of the Burmese 
traders are more or less adopting European habits, and 
entering into the spirit of modern commercial competition. 

Will the easy-going, pleasure-loving Burman be 
happier when we have taught him to abandon his “placid 
Buddhistic laissez faire,” or to seek to pile up wealth 
rather than to accumulate “ Kutho” ; and when the social 
system and religious belief of his nation have been 
modified—as seems inevitable, before the insidious 
influences which are being brought to bear upon them, 
with increasing force—by contact with more energetic 
races ? 

Will not his character rather lose its charm of 
simplicity and sunny light-heartedness, and will not his 
country be ‘a much less desirable place to live in than it 
hitherto has been, when once the present happy, careless, 
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casual incarnation of ‘lotus-eaters’ has given place to a 
more industrious, a more thrifty, and a more calculating 
race of people” ?? 

The answer to these questions can hardly be doubtful, 
and I rejoice that the dear companion of my life and 
I saw something of this beautiful land before the signs of 
such changes had set in; and I would, from the bottom of 
my heart, that the Burmese might be able ever to make 
the wise choice urged upon them by the Viceroy in his 
speech at Mandalay—“not to forget their ancient 
teaching of reverence, but to preserve what is priceless 
in the old as well as to add what is valuable in the new.” 


1 Nisbet: “Burma under British Rule—and before.” Vol. ii., p. 232. 


CONCLUSION. 


Our passages were taken to Calcutta in the British 
India Co.’s steamship ‘“‘Commilla,” due to sail from 
Rangoon in the early hours of February tst, a small vessel 
which proved as clean as a yacht, and as comfortable as 
the “ Bundara” had been the reverse. 

At 9 p.m. on January 30th I took the night train 
down, in order to have a few hours next day for business 
purposes, mater following by the 6 a.m. train next morning 
and joining me in the evening. Mr. White again took us 
in at his hospitable home and gave us a hearty “send off” 
next evening. 

We had a calm, pleasant voyage to Calcutta, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston very kindly again entertained us. 

Thence we visited Darjeeling and beheld the wondrous 
“snows” of the Himalayas, and returning to Calcutta 
travelled to Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, 
Ahmedabad, Jeypore, and thence to Bombay, from which 
port we sailed to Brindisi in the P. and O. steamship 
“Peninsular,” and from Brindisi journeyed overland to our 
home. 


And now my pleasant task is ended. My manuscript 
has grown under my hands to larger dimensions than 
I intended when I began it at Alassio in the winter of 
1g00-1g01, but, as I wrote, it seemed useless to tell of 
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Pagodas and Kyaungs, yet not to speak of the people who 
meditate in the shadow of the one, or who dwell in the 
seclusion of the other; or of Péngyis and Rahans, 
without some reference to the religious philosophy which 
they profess, and the lives which they lead; to describe 
the downfall of King Thibaw, without a summary of the 
history of his immediate predecessors, and of the successive 
stages by which their ancient heritage was shorn of its 
grandeur; to refer to its final annexation, without con- 
trasting the primitive with the new régime; or to dwell 
upon the anarchy and lawlessness of the former, without 
giving a slight outline of those wise measures by which 
even the tribes which have for centuries lived in perpetual 
internecine feud have been reached, and which promise in 
the near future to make this beautiful country one of the 
most prosperous dependencies of the British Crown. 

Yet, I have but hovered upon the outermost fringe of 
a great subject, and I would like to think that some of my 
children and grandchildren, who may have the patience to 
read what I have so imperfectly written, may be tempted 
to seek further knowledge upon it in the works to which I 
have referred, and which have behind them the authority 
of men whose knowledge of Burma and its people is as 
profound as my own is necessarily superficial. 


VALE! 


ALAssIo, 
Apmil 8th, 1902. 


“What is writ is writ ; would it were worthier.” 
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Note A. 


Mr. Nisbet writes that “His” (the Buddha’s) 
“doctrines are atheism, pure and simple.”? This term is 
commonly flung by persons who have implicit confidence 
in the principle that “ my doxy is orthodoxy,” against 
those whose conception of the Infinite Power which rules 
the moral and physical world happens not to coincide 
with their own. 

The distinguished Oriental scholar, Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, excludes “ Buddhism from all title to be called 
a religion,” because it has no theological dogmas 
comparable to those in which he believes, and says that 
in respect of a “knowledge of his own utter weakness, 
of his original depravity of heart, or of the origin of sin 

the Buddha’s light was . . . profound darkness” 
and that in all essential respects he was “a downright 
Agnostic.” This name, again, is used as a term of 
reproach or contempt, but in common justice it should be 
remembered that there are thousands of learned, pious, 
and deeply religious men who “ frankly acknowledge that 
the real essence and origin of things are ‘ behind the veil,’ 
and not knowable or even conceivable by any faculties 


1 Nisbet: “Burma under British Rule—and before.” Vol. ii.. p. 93. 

Sir M Monier-Williams: “ Buddhism, in its connexion with Brahmanism and 
Hinduism, and in its contrast with Christianity.” Second edition, p. 537. 

SIbid. p. 544. 
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with which the human mind is endowed in its present 
state of existence. This is Agnosticism.”? 

But this is a totally different conception from that 
of atheism. ‘ No one with the least knowledge of science 
can maintain that it can ever be demonstrated that 
everything in the universe exists of itself and never had 
a Creator.’ 

I have preferred to summarise Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
estimate of Buddhism rather than to represent those of 
these other writers, because while he does something more 
than justice to it, they, on the other hand, appear to me to 
draw a contrast between Buddhism and Christianity, as 
unfair to the former as it is alien to the spirit of the 
latter. 

While recognising the infinite superiority of Chirist’s 
own teaching, and admitting that Buddhism does not 
inculcate in so many words the altruistic obligations in- 
volved in the injunction to love one’s neighbour as oneself, 
I fully believe that few persons not deeply tainted with 
the “odium theologicum” would deny the title of a 
religion to a system, to which even so adverse a critic as 
Sir M. Monier-Williams is compelled to pay the following 
somewhat reluctant tribute :-— 

“TI seem to hear some one say : We acknowledge this ; 
we admit the truth of what you have stated ; nevertheless, 
for all that, you must allow that Buddhism conferred a 
great benefit on India by encouraging freedom of thought 
and by setting at liberty its teeming population, before 
entangled in the meshes of ceremonial observances and 
Brahmanical priestcraft. 


1S. Laing: “ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” 1896. p. 71. 
3Ibid. p. 71. 
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“Yes, I grant this; nay, I grant even more than this. 
I admit that Buddhism conferred many other benefits on 
the millions inhabiting the most populous part of Asia. 
It introduced education and culture; it encouraged 
literature and art; it promoted physical, moral, and 
intellectual progress up to a certain point; it proclaimed 
peace, goodwill, and brotherhood among men; _ it 
deprecated war between nation and nation; it avowed 
sympathy with social liberty and freedom; it gave back 
much independence to women; it preached purity in 
thought, word, and deed (though only for the accumulation 
of merit); it taught self-denial without self-torture; it 
inculcated generosity, charity, tolerance, love, self-sacrifice, 
and benevolence, even towards the inferior animals; it 
advocated respect for life and compassion towards all 
creatures; it forbade avarice and the hoarding of money ; 
and from its declaration that a man’s future depended on 
his present acts and condition, it did good service for a 
time in preventing stagnation, stimulating exertion, 
promoting good works of all kinds, and elevating the 
character of humanity.”” 


1 Monier-Williams: “Buddhism, in its connexion with Lrahmanism and 
Hinduism.” Second edition, p. 551. 
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Note B. 


In an interesting article which appeared in the 
“Morning Post” on January 8th, 1902, & propos of Lord 
Curzon’s visit, it is asserted that the Burmese Railways pay 
on an average 4} per cent. in spite of their being very 
badly laid, equipped, and managed; that the main line 
between Rangoon and Mandalay is constantly under 
repair from the giving way of culverts built with inferior 
bricks, and having poor foundations; that the rolling 
stock is insufficient even for the grain traffic; and that all 
this indicates a strange inability on the part of the Indian 
Government to recognise the importance, the enormous 
importance, of a well built and well equipped line. 


Note C. 


My photographs give so good an idea of the character 
and wealth of Burmese vegetation that I have avoided any 
attempt to describe it. It is needless to say that the 
various species of palms are conspicuous by their size and 
gracefulness. Perhaps no class of plants lends itself more 
freely to the use of man. Most palms yield useful textile 
fibres ; the wood of many is employed in house building ; 
their large leaves serve for thatch, and when cut up are 
used for fans and for the leaves of books ; while cords, mats, 
baskets, hats, and various utensils are made out of the 
several parts of the plant. Some, again, contain edible starch 
in their trunks, or yield a fermentable sugary sap; others 
produce valuable fruit or seeds containing useful oil. The 
principal species which flourish in Burma are: Cocos nucifera, 
the Cocoa-nut palm; Aveca catechu, yielding the nut which, 
mixed with lime and the leaf of the Betel-pepper (Piper 
betel), is universally chewed; and Borassus flabelliforinis, 
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the Palmyra palm, from which, by fermentation of its 
juice, an intoxicating liquor is obtained. 


Note D. 


The countless images of Gautama, the Buddha, 
represent him in various attitudes which Sir M. 
Monier- Williams classifies respectively as the ‘“ sedent”’ 
(sitting or squatting with the legs folded under the body), 
the “erect,” and the “recumbent.” He further sub- 
divides them as follows :— 

“The first sedent attitude may be called the 
‘Meditative, . . . and represents the Buddha seated, 
in meditation, on a raised seat under the sacred tree, with 
the two hands supinated, one over the other.” 

“The second sedent attitude may be called the 
‘ Witness—attitude.’ It is, perhaps, the most esteemed of 
all, and . . . represents Gautama at the moment of 
achieving Buddhahood. . . . His legs are folded in 
the usual Indian fashion, the feet being turned upwards, 
while the right hand hangs over the right leg and points 
to the earth, and the left hand is supinated on the left 
foot.” Tradition says that “at the moment of his 
enlightenment Gautama was taunted by the evil being 
Mara with being unable to give any proof or sign of his 
Buddhahood. Thereupon Gautama pointed, not to 
heaven as a Brahman might have done, but to the earth 
beneath his feet, calling it to witness. Then a six-fold 
earthquake and other miraculous phenomena followed.” 

“The third sedent position may be called the 
‘ Serpent-canopied.’” 

“The fourth sedent position may be called the 
‘Argumentative’ attitude. . . . It represents Gautama 
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with the thumb and finger of the nght hand touching 
the fingers of the left. . . . This is sometimes called 
the ‘ Teaching’ attitude.” 

“The fifth may be called the ‘Preaching’ attitude. 
It is often erect. The Buddha has one finger raised in a 
didactic manner.” 

“ The sixth attitude also—as a rule—comes under the 
erect class, and is often scarcely to be distinguished from 
the last. It may be called the ‘ Benedictive’ attitude. 

It represents the Buddha in the act of pro- 
nouncing a benediction, the right hand being raised. 
This attitude is sometimes sedent.” 

“ The seventh attitude may be called the ‘ Mendicant.’ 
This also is a standing figure.” 

“ The eighth and last attitude is recumbent, and this 
is perhaps as important as the second, though not so 
common. . . . It represents the moribund Gautama 
lying down on his right side, with his head turned towards 
the north, and his right cheek resting on his right hand, 
about to pass away in the final Consummation of Pari- 
nirvana.” 

The first of these is by far the commonest. The erect 
and recumbent positions are rare. The great bronze 
figure of the Arakan pagoda represents Gautama in the 
‘Meditative’ attitude in profound meditation. 


1 Monier-Williams : “Buddhism in its connexion with Brahmanism and 
Hinduism.” Second edition, pp. 477-483. 
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ACACTA, certain species of, planted for 
timber in Ceylon, 22 

Acalyphas at Toungoo, 73 

Adam’s Peak, 19, 35 

Aden, 10 

Alaung Pay4, see Alompra. 

Allamanda, 45, 73 

Alompra, King, 155, 156 

Amérapura, capital of the Kingdom of 
Ava, 126, 158, 168 

Ambkerstia regina, 31 

Arakan, ancient Kingdom of, 
situated, 168 

, cession of, to Great Britain, 157 

, conquered by Bodaw Payé, 142 

Archbishop, Buddhist, see Thathandbaing. 

Arusms in Ceylon, 27, 29 

Assam, cession of, to Great Britain, 157 

Ava, Kingdom of, or Upper Burma, 154, 
158, 163, 167, 168 


where 





BAGYIDAW, KING, 157 

Balsams, various species of, in Ceylon, 
25, 26, 29 

Bamboo, Giant, at the Peredenya Gardens, 
32 





—_———- , various uses of, 33, 77 (note) 
Bamboo-grasses, 25, 123 

Begging-bowl, Buddhist, 91-92 

Betel, the chewing of, 80, 190 

Betel box, the contents of, 82 

Betel pepper (Piper detel), 190 


Blacksmith and bellows, Burmese, 77 (notc) 
Blunderbuss, description of, 4 
Bo Shwe, a notorious dacoit chief, 160 
Boat-racing, 68 
Bodaw -Paya, King, 142, 156 
Bougainvillea ,16, 73 
Bow, the double-stringed pellet, 114 
Buddha the, images of, 47, 48, 50, 51, 136, 
138, 142 
=> , thevariousattitudes 
of, 191-192 
—, precept of as to daily food, 91 
—, relic of at Kandy, 30 
—, sketch of the life of, 53-57 
—, the teaching of with respect 
to women, and its effect, 83 
—, wife of, see Yathodaya. 
Buddhism, cardinal principles of, 89 
, note as to its right to be called 
a religion, 187-189 
, outline of the principles of, 58-66 
, present extent of, 57 
Buffaloes, 18, 67, 68 
Bullocks, 67, 68 
Bullock carts, 68, 100, 120 
Burma, legendary chronicles of, 155 
—— notes on history of, from 1714 to 
1885, 155-167 
» question as to disposal of surplus 
income of, 178 
Burma Lower, annexation of, 157 
Burma Upper, annexation of, 125, 172 
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Burma Upper, conditions of life in, prior 
to the annexation, 128, 165-167 

, development of, 175-177 

—— ——, irrigation works in, 176 

—— ——, military occupation of, 
173-175 

—— ——, pacification of, 172-176 

. prosperity of, after the 

annexation, 129 

, railways in, 125-127, 176 

, revenue of, 131 

, system of administration 

in, in King Mind6n’s time, 163-165 

—— various races and tribes 
of, 167-171 

Burmese, certain characteristics of, 62, 

68, 82, 87, 94, 113, 182, 183-184 

Byédaik the, a sort of Privy Council of 
Upper Burma, in King Mindén’s 
time, 163 
































CACTUS forests, curious, between 
Toungoo and Mandalay, 124 

Calcutta, 39-42, 185 

Caliander brevipes, 22 

Cardamoms grown at Kandy, 34 

Carving, Burmese, at Schway Dagé6n, 46, 47 

, on bullock carts and boats, 68 

, at Mandalay Palaces, 133 

, at the King’s and Queen’s 
Kyaungs, Mandalay, 138-140 

Caste, example of inconvenience of, 27 

not recognised in Buddhism, 83 

“Centre of the Universe,” 134 

CEYLON, 15-37 

Children, Burmese, 120-121 

Chin hill tribes, 98, 168, 169, 170 

Chin Hills, 176 

Chindwin, river, 98, 127, 168 

Chinese in Burma, 51, 67, 77, 94 

, the number of in 1891 
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Chinl6n, the game of, 78 

Chinthays (Chinthés), 49, 93 

Cingalese, 15, 30, 51 

Cinnamon Gardens and trees at Colombo, 
16 

“ Claregate,” Toungoo, 69, 70, 73, 74 

—_—_—_— » plan of, 72 

Cocoa-nuts, their manner of growth and 
preparation for the market, 34-35 

Colombo, 15-17, 37 

Cotes, E. C., “ With Lord Curzon in Burma,” 
article in the National Review, March, 
1902 (quoted), 177, 178, 180, 181-2 

—— — (referred to), 177 (note) 

Crooke, W., “The Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India,” (quoted), 
103-104, 107, 108 

(referred to), 106, 109 

Crotons, 45, 73 

Curzon, Lord, his advice to the Burmese, 
184 

—— ——, his visit to Burma, 155, 
177-184 








, holds a great durbar at 
Mandalay, 178, 180 


DACOITY, definition of, 160 
prevalence of, in King Thibaw’s 
time, 160-161, 173 
, stamping out of, 174-5 
Dammathat, the ancient code of laws of 
Upper Burma, 165 
Dancing girls, 118, 119-120 
, description of their postur- 
ing, 119-120 
Dendrobium fimbriatum, 149 
Dendrobiums, 25,74 
Dress, Burmese, description of. 79, 80 
, favourite and unlucky 
colours for, 79 
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INDEX. 


EAR-BORING, the ceremony of, 150-152 
Elephants near the “ Holmwood,” Ceylon, 
a1 
, nervous 
148-149 
, use of in timber-yard, 148 
Elephant-grass, 147 
Etna, 5 
Lucalypius planted for timber in Ceylon, 
22 
Eucharis at Toungoo, 73 


temperament of, 


FERNS, profusion of in Ceylon, 25, 26 
, tree, in Ceylon, 25, 28 

Ferrars, Max and Bertha, 
(referred to), 89 

Ficus elastica, 32 

Fielding, H., “The Soul of a People,” 
(quoted), 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 64, 65 

—— — (referred to), 53, 63, 90, 188 

Flowers, use of by Burmese girls in the 
hair, 79 

Frazer, J. G. “The Golden Bough” 
(quoted), 100, 101, 104, 111, 112 

— (referred to), 102, 107, 112 

French intrigues in Upper Burma, 161, 
162-163, 180 


“Burma,” 





GAING DAUK, 90 

Gaing Ok, 90 

Gardenia in Ceylon, 22 

Gautama, see the Buddha 

Gleichenia dichotoma, \uxuriance of, 26 

Godkteik gorge, viaduct over, 179 

Grasses, giant, 69, 147 

Grevillea robusta, planted for timber in 
Ceylon, 22 


HAAS, M., French Consul at Mandalay, 
161, 162, 180 
Hibiscus in Ceylon, 16, 18, 23, 25 
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Hlutdaw, or Great Council of State, 
163, 165 

, abolished, 172 

“Holmwood, The,” 17, 20, 21, 29 

Hoogly, The, 38, 39, 41 

Horton Plains, excursion to, 26 

, the Rest-house of, 27 

, vegetation at, 28-29 

Houses, Burmese, construction of, 76, 128 

, destruction of within 
the city walls at Mandalay, 128-129 

Htee, of the Schway Dagén Pagoda, 49-50 

, of the Great Pagoda, Toungoo, 93 

Hymenophyllums in Ceylon, 25 


























INDIA-RUBBER trees at Kandy, 32 

Indian Ocean, 10-14 

Irrawaddy River, 98, 100, 161, 168, 174, 178 

——_- —, Steamferry over, at 
Amérapura, 126 


“JAMES and MARY” shoal, dangers of, 
38-9 

Jungle, description of, 69, 123-124, 147-148, 
149 


KACHIN hill tribes, 98, 161, 168, 169, 170, 
178 

Kaduganava Pass, 35 

Kandy, visit to, 30-35 

Kanyut-gwin, 147, 149 

Karens, 67, 77 (note), 100, 143, 169 

at the Schway Dag6n, Rangoon, 51 

in Toungoo Bazaar, 94, 98 

, religion and superstitions of, 

97, 102, 169 

, where inhabitants of, 95, 97, 168 











Karens Red (Karenni), 168, 169 

Keena trees in Ceylon, 26, 28, 29 

Kings, Burmese, custom as to succession 
of, 156 
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Kiri-gal-pota, the Milk-faced Rock, 21 

Katho, or spiritual merit, work of, 46, 47, 
51, 82, 102, 115, 183 

Kyaung or Buddhist monastery, 86-87, 
182, 186 

, description of, 92-93 

, initiation into, 88-89 

, number of in Burma, 87 

, residence in for certain period by 

all Burmans, 62, 87 

, schools attached to each, 87 

Kyaung King’s, Mandalay, 138-141 

Qucen’s, Mandalay, 138-141 




















LAING, S. ‘ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought” (quoted), 188 

Lantana mutabilis in Ceylon, 18 

Leguminous plants in Ceylon, 25, 28 

Lent, Burmese (so-called), 87, 92, 110 

Letpet, or pickled tea, 166 

Lily throne-room at Mandalay, 134, 178 

Lycopodiums in Ceylon, 26 


MADRAS, surf-boats at, 38 
Mahdmyatmuni Payé, 141 

MANDALAY, 123-146 

» 168, 172, 174, 176, 177, 178, 180 
, founding of city of, 158-159 

, Hill, view from, 136 

, hotel-bill, facsimile of, 145 

, Kyaungs, 138-141 

, Pagodas, 136-138, 141-143 

, Palace gardens, 135 

, Royal palaces, 132-135 

, walls and moat of city, 








131-132 
Mana, laws of, 165 
Mara, the evil deity, his temptations of 
the Buddha, 55, 56 
Marriage in Burma, 84 
Massacres of King Thibaw’s relatives, 131 
Maung Maung, King, 156 
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Maung San, servant of the Buddha, 55 

Melastomacea, variety of, in Ceylon, 25, 28 

Mimosa, 22, 123 

Mindén, King, builder of Pagodas and 
Kyaungs at Mandalay, 137-138 

—, character of, 158-159 

— gives the Htee of the Schway 

Dagon, 50 

—, his curtailment of the 
power of the Thathanabaing, 181 

———— —, his dream and founding of 
Mandalay, 158-159 

—, his nomination of his 

successor and his death, 129-130 

—, his proposed reforms, 165 

—, summary of the administra- 
tive departments in his reign, 163-164 

Mingyi, or “Great Rulers,” 163 

Monasteries Burmese, see Kyaung 

Moneylenders in Burma, 94-95 

Monier-Williams, Sir M., “Buddhism in 
its connection with Brahmanism” 
(quoted), 48 (note), 187, 188-189, 191-2 

Monks, Burmese, see Péngyi 

, their functions, 86 

Musical Instruments, Burmese, 117, 152-153 

Myingun and Myingundaing Princes, 
rebellion of, 130 

Myitkyina, present terminus northwards 
of Burmese railways, 126 

Myo, or “township,” 164 

Myosé, or “eater of a township,” 164 


























NAGAS, or Dragon Figures, 94 (note) 

Napoleona, at the Peredenya Gardens, 34 

Nat and Nats6 (spirits, good or bad), 
belief in, 101-102 

Nat Bilu, 94, 103 

Naungdawgyi, King, 156 

Ngapf (gnapf, gnapee), or salted fish, 63, 
97, 125 
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Nisbet, J., “Burma under British Rule— 
and before” (quoted), 79, 80, 83, 90, 
91, 96, 97, 103, 105, 125-126, 130, 135, 
142, 143-144, 159, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
168, 169, 170, 172-173, 175, 176, 181, 183- 
184, 187 

. (referred to) 89, 91, 104, 137, 

143, 154, 167 

Nuns, Burmese, at the Schway Dagon, 
46, 52 

, illiterate, orders of, 91 

Nyaungyan, Prince, 130 





O'CONNOR, V. C. SCOTT, “The Silken 
East” (quoted), 146 (note) 

Oil-field of Yenangkyat - Yenangyoung, 
179, 183 

Orchids in Ceylon, 25, 33 

in Burma, 45, 69, 74, 149 

Ordeal, four forms of, in King Thibaw'stime, 
166 

Oxen, treading out of grain by, 150 





PADDY, cultivation of in Ceylon, 18 

in Burma, 67, 68, 124, 150 

in Ceylon, 18, 36 

in the Delta of the Ganges, 42 

Pagan Min, massacres by, and deposition 
of, 157 

Pagoda, Arakan, Mandalay, 139, 141-144 

. very sacred bronze 

Buddha at, 142, 192 

, scene at, 143-144 

, Great, Toungoo, 93 

, Incomparable, Mandalay, 136, 

137, 138 

, Schway Dagén, Rangoon, 45-52 

. , scene at, 46, 
49, 51-52 

Pagodas, The Thousand 
Mandalay, 136, 137 
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Pagodas, The Thousand and One, Lord 
Curzon’s durbar at, 180 

Pali commentary, at the Thousand and 
One Pagodas, Mandalay, 137 

Palm, Areca (Areca catechu), 31, 32, 190 

—, Cabbage 32, 

—, Cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), 15, 31, 
32, 34 76, 124, 127, 148, 190 

—, Fan, 32 

——, Palmyra(Borassus flabelliformis), 191 

——~) Toddy, 31, 76, 124 

, method of climbing, and 
production of intoxicating drink from 
juice of, 31 

—, Travellers’ (Ravellana madagas- 
cariensis), 32, 34 

Palms, principal species of, in Burma, and 
their uses, 190 

Paloongs (Palaung), 143-144, 146 (note) 

Pandanus odoratissimus, see Shampac. 

Pas6, a Burman’s waistcloth, 79 

Patama Byan, King Thibaw a, 136 

Patnas, moorland tracts in Ceylon, 21, 25, 
26, 29 

Pegu, conquered by Alompra, 155 

Peguans, 167, 168 

Pepper, grown at Kandy, 34 

Peredenya, Government Botanical Gardens 
at, 32-33 

Platycerium grande, 149 

Poinsettias in Ceylon, 22 

Péngyi, at ear-boring ceremony, 152 

, at initiation ceremony, 88 

, at Schway Dagon, 46, 51 

, courtesy of at Mandalay, 139-141 

——-, difference between, and Rahan, 
89-90 

, King Thibaw a, 136 

, not priests, 66 

, number of in Burma in 1901, 91 

Pony racing, 68 
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Port Said, 6 

Pottery, making of, 77 (note), 83 

Prendergast, General, 136, 162, 181 

Pw, 89 (note), 115, 152 

, description of, 116-120 

Pyathat, nine-roofed (‘Centre of the 
Universe ”) at Mandalay, 134 





RAHAN—compare Porgyi. 

Railways, Burmese, 125-127 

, construction and cost of Toungoo 

to Mandalay extension, 125, 176 

, Mandalay—Kunlén line, 179 

, note on, and the interest they 

return, 190 

, outlay on in 1899-1900, 176 

Rangoon, arrival at, 44 

, Lord Curzon’s comparison of its 

state fifty years ago and now, 178 

, suggested pipe-line for oil to, 179 

Red Sea, 9, 10 

Requisites, the Eight, of a Buddhist 
probationer, 82, 88 

Rest-House (Zayat), 92, 94, 150 

Rice (see also Paddy), 124, 125, 129 

Roads, state of at the time of the 
Annexation of Upper Burma, 170 




















SACCOLABIUM, 74 

—_———————. giganteum, 149; 

Salween River, 95, 96, 100, 143, 168 

Sapu trees, 22, 26 

Sathapoo (Satthapt), see Shampac 

Sawbwas (chiefs), of Shan States, 169 

Sayadaws (abbots) of chief monasteries 
confer with Lord Curzon, 180 

Sayce (horse-keeper or groom), 40, 71 

Schools, Government, 86 

, Monastic, 87 

Schway Dagon, see Pagoda. 

Selaginellas, 26 
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Serao Matilde, “The Land of Cockayne” 
(referred to), 105 
Shan chiefs accept British authority 175 
make obeisance to Lord 
Curzon, 178 
——_, meaning of word, 168 
Shan States, extent and population of, 169 
in rebellion in King Thibaw's 
time, 161 
, number and area of, 95-96 
, telegraphic communication 
with, 176 
, treated as tributary at time 
of annexation, 172 
, wheat producing, 179 
Shan States, Southern, curious custom 
among tribes of, 143 
Shans, 51, 67, 77 (note), 94, 100, 143 
. description of, 95-97, 169 
, in Toungoo Bazaar, 94, 9$-99 
, use of charms by, 121 
Shampac, 79, 84 (note) 
Shway Tha, ceremony at his house, 150-152 
Silks, weaving and dyeing of, 77 (note), 80, 3 
Siubyu Shin (Sinpyuyin), 50, 156 
Singu Min, 156 
Sinpyumashin, Queen of King Mindén, 
130, 136, 162 
Sittang, river, 73, 98, 100, 143, 168, 170 
Spirit-houses (/Vatsiz), at Mandalay 
Palace, 159 
Spirit worship, 97, 101-102, 159 
Stephen, H. L., “State Trials” (referred 
to), 105 
Stromboli, island of, 3 
Suez, 9 
Suez Canal, 6-9 
Supaydgyi, murder of by her sister 
Supayéalat, 131 
Supayalat, chief Queen of King Thibaw, 
130, 134, 178 
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Superstitions Burmese, 100-105 
, Eastern and European, 
various, 103-113 
, Karen, 97, 102 


TAINGDA MINGYI, infamous minister 
of King Thibaw, 161, 167 
Talawakele, 17, 20, 29 
Tamarind trees, 123, 124, 127 
Tamein, or Burmese woman’s 
description of, 79-80 
Tamils, 16, 19, 26, 27, 30, 36, 51 
Tattooing of Burmese boys, 121 
Tawtuk, 103 
Tea, cultivation and manufacture of, in 
Ceylon, 20, 22-24 
Tenasserim, cession of part of, to Great 
Britain,157 
Tharrawaddi, Prince of, 157 
Thathandbaing (Burmese Archbishop), 90 
, appointment of, discussed 
by Lord Curzon, 180-181 
Theobroma cacao grown at Kandy, 34 
Thibaw, King, ascends the throne, 130 
, corruption in his reign, 165 
, deposition and exile, 162 
, gift to the Schway Dagon, 


skirt, 


50 





. intrigue with French 
Consul, 161 
. misrule and dacoity in 
his reign, 160 
, proclamation against the 
British, 162 
, surrender 
Prendergast, 135 
Thrones at Mandalay, 134 
Thudoodana, King, father of the Buddha, 
53 
Tobacco, universal use of by Burmese, 
80, 81 
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Tobacco, Burmese cheroots, how made, 
81 
Tota-pela, 29 
TOUNGOO, 67-85 
——, arrival at, 69 
, construction of railway 
from, to Mandalay, 125, 176 
, daily life at, 70-71, 114, 153 
, description of, 75-76 
, “rains” day out of season 





at, 150 
, Situation, 67 
, various nationalities in 
bazaar of, 94 
Toungoo Lakes, 71, 150, 153 
Trial by ordeal, 166 
Tripitaka, or Buddhist scriptures, 93, 137 
Tucktoo (Taukté), 105 


“VALLEY of the Shadow of Death,” 
Ceylon, 19 

Vandas at Toungoo, 74 

Vanda teres, abundance of, 149 

Vanilla plantfolia, its cultivation at 
Kandy, 33 

Vegetation Burmese, note on, 190 

Village Communities, system of, in Upper 
Burma, 165, 172 

Vulcano, island of, 4 


WAR, the first Burmese, 157 

, the second Burmese, 157 

, the third Burmese, 162 

, causes leading 

















to, 161-162 

Wathéndare, the guardian Nat of the 
Earth, 102 

Watt, F., “The Laws’ Lumber Room” 
(referred to), 105 

Witchcraft, believed in by Burmese, 105 

Women, status of in Burma, 83-84 
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Women, Burmese as traders, 83-84 

Wood Carving, see Carving. 

“World's End,” views near Horton 
Plains, 28 

Wun or governors, 164 

——, represented in Burmese play, 118 

Wundauk (‘‘Sharers of the Burden,”) 164 
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YATHODAYA (Yasawdara), the Buddha's 


wife, 48, 54, 56 
Yenangkyat oil field and wells, 179, 183 


ZAYAT, see Rest-house 
‘Zi tree, 77 (note) 
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